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The gull doesn’t worry about the power of g (gravity) —he rises above it because he’s 
built for lightness and has his own peculiar mechanism. We humans have learnt a 
lot about g too and the new light aluminium and magnesium allovs have done much 
to overcome it. But it’s not only in the air that g makes itself felt. Whenever things 
have to be lifted or propelled off the level g cries halt, so why don’t more manufacturers 


use light alloys whenever lightness combined with strength can reduce the power of g? 
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The Rolex Oyster — 
first and most famous 
waterproof watch 


W tHe RoLex oyster, first waterproof, dust- 
proof watch in the world, is once more being 
imported in small quantities. Those who bought 
Oysters before the war know that they have a 
watch that is as reliable on the high seas as it is 
in the desert yet good-looking enough for a 
formal dinner. The Rolex Oyster in stainless 
steel is a watch for a lifetime. 

W sxorHer Member of the Rolex family, the 
l'udor, also in stainless steel, is being presented, 
[his is the perfect watch for those who want 
a genuine Swiss movement at a lower price. 
Manufactured under Rolex control, it bears the 
Rolex guarantee, proof positive of its reliability. 
W guantinies are still very small in proportion 
to the demand, but a larger variety of models 
will be imported as soon as the situation 
permits, Meanwhile, leading jewellers may be 
able to satisfy your long felt desire to own one 
of the finest watches ever made in Switzerland. 
W RoLex, creators of the first wrist-CHRONO- 
METER (1914, Kew Observatory, class A) and 
the first WATERPROOF watch, also perfected the 
first waterprool AND SELF-WINDING watch and 


the first waterproof, self-winding and CALENDAR 





watch. The last two are not yet available here. 


ROLE X wrist chronometers 


The Rolex Watch Company Ltd. (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director ) 


10,000 
Mrs Smiths 


We all know Mrs. Smith. Not long 
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THE GREATEST POLITICAL DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE POST-WAR PERIOD: MR. MOLOTOV (LEFT) AND MR. VISHINSKY LEAVING 
LANCASTER HOUSE ON DECEMBER 15 AFTER DEADLOCK HAD BEEN REACHED BY THE FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


Hopes that the Foreign Ministers would reach agreement on Germany and Austria | information on the type and amount of reparations removed from Germany. Mr. Marshall 
did not run high when the Four-Power Conference began its London sessions on pressed Mr. Molotov for information by December 15, but ths issue was evaded 
November 25, and grew fainter till, on December 15, the Conference adjourned and the Soviet Foreign Minister accused the Western Allies of ‘* seeking to enslave 
indefinitely as, in the words of Mr. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, “‘ the Ministers Germany" and of ‘taking hidden reparations.” Mr. Bevin answered with spirit. 
had reached a definite and fundamental difference on the question of reparations The Council did not sit on December 13, but Mr. Marshall and Mr. Molotov 
from Germany.” The storm began on December 12 on Paragraph 31 in British met formally at lunch at the U.S. Embassy. On Monday the Conference broke 
draft proposals, which asked that each of the occupying Powers should give down at 7.10 p.m. Mr. Molotov lef. by air for Russia on December 16. 
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ta is remarkable what a capacity for inspiring en- 

thusiasm in the English—not a race remarkable 
for enthusiasm where foreigners are concerned—the 
Russians have at times possessed. It has only perhaps 
been equalled by the extraordinary facility with which 
the leaders of Russia—and this seems to have been 
equally true whether they were Czarists or Com- 
munists, aristocrats or proletarians—have dispelled 
this enthusiasm. Dissimilar though it is to our own, 
there appears to be something in the Russian character 
that appeals to the subconscious nature of our race. 
Russians, with their quick moods, their heroism, their 
patience, their pathos, their childlike passion for 
logic, their absurd illogicality, attract us, it seems, in 
rather the same way that dumb animals attract us; 
as a lady, employed by our Control Commission in 
Berlin and recently accused by our 
Eastern allies of uncultured be- 
haviour, is reported to have 
observed : they- seem perfect pets. 
We acclaim them as we acclaim 
the giant panda. From our intel- 
lectuals, raving about Pushkin and 
Checkov, to our honest working- 
man idealising Russia as the home 
of high wages, short hours and 
model houses, we see the mysterious 
eastern empire they inhabit as the 
country over the rainbow. 

Three times at least in their 
history the British people have 
gone mad about the Russians. 
Once was after Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow and the liberation 
of Europe that followed it. A few 
years earlier scarcely any word in 
the British vocabulary had been 
bad enough for the Russians and 
their leaders; they were traitors 
who had twice deserted us and 
made peace with the enemy, they 
were cowards, they were barbarians, 
they were slaves. But when after 
a five years’ truce they again 
entered the fight against Napoleon 
—or, rather, were driven into it by 
Napoleon's attack on them—British 
folk of all classes vied in super- 
latives to praise them. ‘‘I cannot 
have one particle of hope for 
Russia,” a member of Parliament 
had written in August 1812, ‘“‘ who 
with every advantage has neither 
the firmness nor knowledge to turn 
it to any account.’’ Three months 
later Walter Scott was writing in 
ecstasies of the noble Russians 
who had burned Moscow to the 
ground. “ Bravo, Russians!” wrote 
one of Wellington’s officers, “‘ they 
are worthy of the country they 
inhabit!’’ A special mission was 


sent under the King of Arms to COMMANDER OF AN ARAB FORCE RECENTLY INVOLVED IN A CLASH WITH THE JEWS IN PALESTINE: 
A PORTRAIT OF BRIGADIER J. B. GLUBB, C.M.G., 


the Czar's headquarters to invest 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


So, too, in the late summer of 1914, when Russia 
entered war on Britain’s side—or, to be more accurate, 
Britain entered war on Russia’s side—popular en- 
thusiasm for our Muscovite ally knew neither bounds 
nor reason. Talk about the Russian  steamroller 
which in a few weeks was to crush Prussian militarism 
for ever as it rolled over the ruins of Berlin, ran 
through England like wildfire in the dreadful August 
of that year. At the darkest moment of the retreat 
from Mons we confidently repeated and almost every- 
where believed tales of Russian armies, with vodka 
on their lips and snow on their boots, hastening south- 
wards in trainloads from our northern ports to succour 
our outnumbered forces in France. The belief did 
not last long in the complete absence of any facts to 
support it, but for a time it was most insistent. So, 





TRANSJORDAN SINCE 1939. 
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feelings. They have an intense love for their own 
land, and any passing admiration they may hold 
for any other is soon succeeded by comparisons 
which cannot but be odious. The Countess Lieven, 
the Russian Ambassador’s wife in the days of 
Napoleon’s downfall, voiced this tendency perfectly 
after a short stay in London. ‘“‘ My thoughts,” she 
writes, in the spring of 1813, ‘‘are ever on the Con- 
tinent. This beautiful England is always the same— 
an endless chain of perfections which appeal to the 
reason but leave the imagination untouched. For a 
couple of months you may be enraptured by the 
country, for everything seems at first so beautiful 
and then so extraordinary that one’s sense of admira- 
tion is constantly excited. But when one has seen 
everything and grown tired of admiring, one wishes 
to feel, and England is not the 
country of emotions. . .. I am 
always astonished at the Anglo- 
mania which has seized upon so 
many of my fellow-countrymen. 
One feels the reaction when living 
with the English.”” After all, as 
she put it in another letter, 
Russia and the Russians were 
so wonderful that one could not 
but resent the pretensions of 
a people as complacent and 
unaware of their inferiority as 
the English. 

_ Having reached such a con- 
clusion, the honest Slav naturally 
cannot bear to conceal it. In his 
dealings with the English, he makes 
no bones about his opinion of them. 
The latter, still lost in their romantic 
dream of Russian perfection, are at 
first incredulous, then bewildered 
and ultimately embittered. Some- 
thing of this process has been 
happening during the past few 
months. Having so long conceived 
of the Russians as the most demo- 
cratic, liberal-minded and peace- 
loving people on earth, it has come 
as a sad disillusionment to the 


heroes’ spokesmen as a nation of 
aggressive imperialists, saboteurs, 
liars and black-hearted reaction- 
aries. Without apparently realising 
what they are doing, the Russians 
by such devastating frankness have 
destroyed a diplomatic asset which 
might have given them without 
effort everything that the Germans 
had vainly tried to achieve in two 
major wars. For in 1945 an 
historical miracle happened: the 
British conceded to a great military 
power an unchallenged mastery of 
the Continent without the slightest 
feeling of fear or jealousy. The 


D.S.0., OFFICER COMMANDING THE ARAB LEGION OF Russians had only to reciprocate, 


or seem to reciprocate, their Allies’ 


British public to be accused by its - 


him with the Order of the Garter, 
equipped with a complete set of {een Jews and wounding about ten others “The Arab legionaries allsced that crenades Irad boot three of Pee tet jccun trust and admiration, to lull British 
habiliments, decorations and orna- escort, and that they had fired in self-defence. Loser tee Lenin y complained that the Government was not keeping jealousies of land power to sleep 
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ments—a magnificent sword with Arab parts of the country. The Arab Legion is commanded by Glubb Pasha and, with a specially recruited Desert Patrol for ever. Or so it seemed. 
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velvet, a mantle of garter blue lined 25 So"gyssoned in the Royal Engineers in 1915. Adminictrative Inspector, rag God thrice 5 M.C.), he went to Iraq in 1920, — mood of the British people towards 
with white lustrine, a hood ofcrim- _Transjordan in and was appointed Officer Commanding Desert Area Lape Sorvino in 1932. In 1939 he onthe Russia — itself the handiwork of 
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Our 
ung: Transjordan. (From the pastel portrait by Captate K. G. Browne. 
with silver lace, the gold collar of 


the Order and an embroidered and a diamonded star. 
Large sums were subscribed by Britons, including 
our soldiers fighting in the Peninsula, to relieve 
Russian sufferings, and, when a Russian military 
mission reached London to seek a subsidy, its members 
were followed about the streets by cheering crowds 
and honoured with magnificent civic ceremonies. 
Later, when in the peace of 1814 the victorious Czar 
and his chief Ministers visited London, the pressure 
of the crowds was so great that the gates of the royal 
palace were forced open and the ecstatic, gaping 
populace broke into Carlton House in pursuit of their 
hero. Even when his Cossack guards—thirsty souls— 
drank the oil out of the London street lamps, popular 
enthusiasm for the Russians continued unabated. 


too, since 1941, the British have seen in the Russians 
a hope and a promise which far transcended reason 
and probability. With so much love and faith felt 
by one great people for another, the concord of the 
world might have seemed permanently assured. 
Unfortunately, this early promise of enduring 
understanding has never been maintained, The 
trouble is that the Russians have never felt able to 
reciprocate the uncritical admiration felt for them 
by the English, Even when, as has occasionally 
happened through an alliance or other cause, they 
have felt some friendly interest in us, the feeling has 
soon been succeeded by one of dislike or contempt. 
The Russians are a very honest people. They feel 
things strongly and make no bones~ abdut their 


unhealthy sign. 
henceforward the relations between the two countries 
will be conducted on a realistic instead of an idealistic 
basis, and that nothing on either side will be taken 
any more for granted. And, where two peoples are 
so different both in their characters and circumstances, 
this is probably no bad thing. As neither want war, 
and as both have much to offer the other in the way of 
material advantages, a closer understanding may 
gradually be reached despite ideological differences and 
temperamental incompatibilities. The recent Anglo- 
Russian trade agreement, negotiated by the President 
of the Board of Trade, is a case in point. It may 
prove the forerunner of better and more profitable 
relations between two peoples whose friendship is 
essential to the peace of the world. 


a 
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EPILOGUE BY RUSSIAN HIGH EXPLOSIVE: HITLER’S “BUNKER” DEMOLISHED. 


Page ge 
AS IT APPEARED BEFORE ITS DEMOLITION BY THE RUSSIANS ON DECEMBER 11: A SURFACE VIEW OF HITLER’S AIR-RAID SHELTER BEHIND THE REICH CHANCELLERY, BERLIN, WITH 
(LEFT) THE ENTRANCE IN A PROTECTIVE CONCRETE BLOCK, AND (RIGHT) A VENTILATION AND OBSERVATION TOWER. 


AFTER A RUSSIAN DEMOLITION SQUAD HAD BLOWN IT UP ON DECEMBER 11: THE REMAINS OF THE CONCRETE BLOCK WHICH SHELTERED THE STAIRS LEADING TO THE FUHRERBUNKER 
WHERE IT IS BELIEVED THAT HITLER DIED, AND THE SHATTERED OBSERVATION TOWER ON THE RIGHT. 


In a recent issue we gave photographs of the interior of Hitler’s air-raid shelter, or passed his last days, and where his marriage to Eva Braun took place, contained 
‘bunker,’ behind the Reich Chancellery, Berlin, as it appeared after the Allied thirty rooms which included private suites, bathrooms, kitchen and domestic offices, 
occupation, and noted that it had been stripped, and scheduled for destruction. This servants’ quarters, a conference room and power house. We published a plan of it in 
took place on December 11 by a Russian demolition squad, who placed charges of our issue of March 29, 1947, from H. R. Trevor-Roper’s book, “ The Last Days of 
dynamite in the cellar rooms, deep under the great concrete block, and detonated Hitler." The Chancellery itself is to be torn down and the marble from it will be 
them, with the result illustrated in our photograph. The shelter, in which Hitler used in a memorial to Stalin and the Red Army. 
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RAILWAY SIGNALLING— THE HUMAN ELEMENT: A SCHOOL FOR SIGNALMEN. 
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) DEMONSTRATING BY MEANS OF A MODEL RAILWAY OPERATED BY A MINIATURE ) RAILWAY SIGNALLING IN MINIATURE: TWO RAILWAYMEN, UNDER INSTRUCTION, é 
i SIGNALS SYSTEM: INSPECTOR GAYLARD (RIGHT) INSTRUCTING A CLASS OF SIGNALMEN. PASS A MODEL TRAIN ALONG THE SECTION AS PART OF THEIR COURSE. 
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‘ 
A PREPARING FOR THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A MAIN-LINE SIGNAL*BOX : STUDENTS 
A LECTURE ON SIGNALLING, DEMONSTRATED BY MEANS OF A MODEL RAILWAY. 
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OPERATING THE FULL-SCALE LEVERS IN A DUMMY SIGNAL-BOX AT THE 
S.R, SIGNALMEN’S TRAINING SCHOOL: A STUDENT UNDER INSTRUCTION, 
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WITH FULL-SCALE SIGNALS TO ILLUSTRATE POINTS IN HIS LECTURE: INSPECTOR % THE CONFUSING ARRAY OF LEVERS IN A FIRST-CLASS SIGNAL-BOX WHICH ARE 
GAYLARD WITH A CLASS OF VOLUNTARY STUDENTS AT THE SIGNALMEN’S SCHOOL. . P OPERATED BY AN EXPERIENCED SIGNALMAN WITH COMPLETE CONFIDENCE, 
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The series of railway accidents during the latter months of this year have brought home | themselves for more responsible jobs. The course consists of seven evening sessions spread 
to the public the heavy responsibility which rests on the gangers and signalmen, whose over a period of fifteen weeks, and practical instruction is given by means of an electric 
efficiency and conscientiousness have largely contributed to the reputation for safety model railway, full-scale signals and a dummy signal-box. The courses, which have been 
so long enjoyed by British railways and which has for so long been taken for granted. running since 1911, are extremely popular and have remained entirely voluntary. As 
The photographs on this page were taken at the S.R. Signalmen's Training School at many as fifty men attend each course. On the facing page we illustrate a new method 
Clapham Junction, which is attended voluntarily by railwaymen who wish to fit of automatic control which has just been put into operation by the L.M.S. railway. 
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RAILWAY SIGNALLING—AUTOMATIC CONTROL: A NEW WARNING SYSTEM. 


Drawn By our Specrat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE Lonpox, MIDLAND AND Scorrisn RaiLway. 


EcTRIC CASLE 
Day incite T 1s onrweas SIGNAL AND G). 
PERMANENT MAGNET @. THE ELECTRO-MAGNE is J 
AND AN ELECTRO-MAGNET e. ENERGISEO BY THE SIGNAL is 
AS THE LOCOMOTIVE PASSES oven © BEING PVLLED TO CLEAR 
THIS OPERATES THE WARNING GEAR 
IN THE C48 AND INSTANTLY SOUNDS 
THE WARWING HORN, 3 SECONDS LATER 
OPERATING THE VACUNIA BRAKES ON 
THE TRAIN ANO THE STEAM GRAKES 
ON THE ENGINE, FULL BRAKE OPERATION 
BEING REACHED IN 20 SECONDS. 
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‘NET UP AND CLOSING THE VACUUM PIPE. 
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THE NEWLY INSTALLED L.M.S. AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROLLER, EXPLAINED IN A SERIES OF DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS. 


*“‘ Clear’) cuts out the automatic warning. At a certain distance from the signal a per- 
manent magnet is set on the track. Under the locomotive is fixed a “‘ warner " box con- 
taining a magnet mounted on a pivot. As this magnet on the locomotive passes over the 
track magnet, it is attracted by the latter's north pole and swings downward, so opening 
a vacuum pipe and setting in motion a system which first sounds a warning horn in the 
driver’s cab, and after a three seconds’ delay, automatically applies the brakes, unless 
the driver acts, or unless an electro-magnet further along the track (energised only if the 
Signal is “ Clear"’) returns the pivoting magnet to normal, and so cuts short the warning. 
Laboratory tests have shown the system infallible up to speeds as high as 120 m.p.h. 


On December 1 a new automatic control system, operated by magnets, was inaugurated 
on the L.M.S. railway line between Fenchurch Street and Tilbury and Southend (via 
Upminster), which cuts out the need for fog signalmen and greatly increases the speed and 
security of the line during conditions of fog. This new system, which has been installed 
on the line between Campbell Road Junction, Bow, and Shoeburyness and on all the 183 
locomotives operating on this stretch of line, is explained in the diagrammatic drawings 
above. Briefly, the system not only warns the driver that he is approaching a distant 
signal, but also automatically brakes the train unless either the driver acts or, some yards 
further on, another automatic device (operated from the distant signal, only if the signal is 
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WO books 
have ap- 

peared about two 
painters whose 
lives, in the fif- 
teenth century, 
overlapped. Very 
little attention has 
been devoted to 
either of them in 
this country, and 
each of these works 
is of foreign origin. 





JHERONIMUS (OR JEROME) BOSCH, THE 

SUBJECT OF ONE OF THE BOOKS REVIEWED 

ON THIS PAGE: DETAIL FROM A SELF- 
PORTRAIT. 


Jheronimus Bosch was born about 1450 
at Bois-le-Duc, in North Brabant. His 
name derives from the Dutch name of 
the place, s'Hertogenbosch. He lived and 
worked in the town and died there in 1516. 
He was a member of the fraternity of 

Our Lady. Fouquet is trans- 
lated from a Swiss edition of 1945 and has been ‘ 
printed and bound in Switzerland ; that on 
Jheronimus (or Hieronymys, or Jerome) 
Bosch is a translation from the French and 
has been printed in France. 

Both painters were emphatically medieval | 
men: but they were very different types of 
medizval men. Fouquet, who was born about 
1420, and lived through the chaos to serve 
the subtle and superstitious Louis XI., 
survives mainly in illuminations to manu- 
scripts which in design, spirit and‘ colour are 
akin to Froissart, Chaucer, and Malory, and 
in portraits, and pictures of donors with 
saints, which have the solemn and gentle piety 
of Jan van Eyck and Hugo van der Goes. 
His art symbolised a recovery. ‘‘ Its positive 
aspect, its deep feeling for life, for order, for 
construction, developed in reaction to the 
prodigious disturbance and chaos which 
had overtaken France, and was simply 
part of the awakened vitality of the French 
nation.’’ But the recovery was a harking- 
back in spirit, though in technical resources and skill 
he was a man of the Renaissance, and in many of his 
pictures derived from Italy a revived classical archi- 
tectural background. The world still for him was a 





"*; BY JHERONIMUS BOSCH. 
WHILE A THIEF PICKS HIS PURSE. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE.) 
The illustrations by frenadams Bosch are reproduced from the book “* Jheronimus Bosch”; by 


“ THE CONJURER 
UP A FROG, 


Courtesy of the P’ a B. T. Batsford, Lid. ; the remainder 


world of kings, great lords, knights, priests and people, 
fixed in pyramidal order, very picturesque, but with 
the scriptural stories and duties and reminders of 
their latter ends always in the background. ‘‘ Fouquet’s 
art,” says M. Wescher, “ was courtly art; not only 
was it intended for courtly patrons and persons of 
high rank but it served to epitomise the spirit of the 
Court. It surveyed ‘the world from a height, from 
the point of view of the mighty, just as Francois 
Villon, the penniless vagabond, saw it from the depths 
of his poverty. Fouquet’s world was a solemn, cere- 
monious world, a world of State-proceedings, like that 
of Froissart’s Chronicle. Almost all the gaiety of 
earthly life, as we find it in the Limburg brothers, is 
absent from his pictures. The world of Fouquet is 





** Jean Fouquet and His Time.” By Paul Wescher. 95 Illus- 
trations, 6 in Colour. (Pleiades Books; 42s.) 
“ Jheronimus Bosch.” By Jacques Combe. 


Colour, and many Iustrations in the Text. 


142 Plates, many io 
(Batsford ; 50s.) 


“JEAN " FOUQUET AND HIS TIME” : 
‘“‘JHERONIMUS BOSCH”: By JACQUES COMBE. 


The book on Jean 
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THE STOOPING SPECTATOR IS COUGHING 
(IN THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUM, 


om the book “ Jean Fouquet and 
His Time’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Pleiades Books. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


one of battles, intrigue and treason, devotion and 
sacrifice. The scenes of the Redemption and Passion 
of Christ, which in those days accompanied mankind 
from the cradle to the grave, bore the same cere- 
monial features, the same devotional forms, which 
accompanied the meeting of queens, the birth, marriage 
and death of princes. The Heavenly Redemption of 


mankind, as it was set forth in the Death and Ascension 
of Christ, the Coronation of the Virgin, the Holy Trinity, 
the Miracle of Pentecost, is made by Fouquet more 









MINIATURES WHICH JEAN FOUQUET 
CHRONIQUES DE FRANCE. 


brilliant and hieratic, is intended more for kings than for 
ordinary mortals, and thoroughly conformed to the way 
of thinking of the pious Charles VII. and his followers.” 

And why not ? Kings (and there are always kings, 
though they may not bear the 
name, and may have acquired 
their positions, not through 
heredity, but through election, 
violence, or a compromise between 
factions) need mentors. Fouquet, 
as Court Painter, whispered 
‘ Souviens-toi’’ into the ear of his 
King, as Court Fools did and 
Skeletons at the Feast before that. 

Fouquet was patronised by 
officials at first, and then by the 
higher aristocracy. Amongst his 
patrons was Philippe de Comines, 
who employed him to paint two 
prayer-books. M. Wescher is, I 
think, scarcely fair to Comines. 
He says: ‘‘ Although a Fleming, 
born at Ypres, he had left the ser- 
vice of Charles the Bold in 1472 to 
seek employment with Louis XL, 
whom he served so well as a 
diplomat of truly Macchiavellian 
ingenuity, that he was loaded with 
honours, and acquired both pro- 
perty and riches.’’ Comines served 
Louis XI. as Sir Thomas More 
served Henry VIII., another 
villain : the Kings were determined 
to have no more Civil Wars in 
their time, and it is likely that their 
Ministers took the same view; 
nobody can read the memoirs of 
Comines (which, with ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth ”’ 
and ‘“ Quentin Durward,” might give an English reader 
a fair notion of the times of Louis XI. and Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy) without realising that he was a 
humane, Christian man. In that capacity he was a 
proper patron for Fouquet: a remarkable master whose 
work, in the book under review, is surveyed with that 
of the Master of King Réné of Anjou, Jean Colombe, 
and Jean Bourdichon. 

Bosch, although rather later in date than Fouquet 
(he was born about 1450), is remoter from _us in feeling. 
He is chiefly known to English people (there are few 
of his pictures in England) by caricatures and paint- 
ings of devils shoving people into hell with prongs, 
the devils being an appallingly varied assortment, 
some of them with stags’ heads, and some with the 
extremely intent faces of rats and fish. He was born 
at Bois-le-Duc (s’Hertogenbosch, whence Bosch, 
which was, and is, off the main track in the Low 
Countries), and he was a secluded man, mentally, 
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JEAN FOUQUET, THE SUBJECT OF ONE 
OF THE BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE : 
FROM A SELF-PORTRAIT. 


Jean Fouquet was born at Tours about 
1420 and died at some time before 
November 1481. Much of his work as 
painter and miniaturist was done at 
the Court of Louis XI. of France, and 
Philippe de Comines and Etienne 
in the literal phy- Chevalier were among the best-known 
sical things which of his courtly patrons. 
Blake did not achieve. All man’s life he saw 
in the light of the Testaments, particularly 
the Old Testament, and the teaching of the 
Church about the Deadly Sins and the Cardinal 
Virtues, particularly the Deadly Sins. He 
used a whole panoply of symbols, owls, swans, 
honey, hares, thistles, hawks, pitchers, eggs, 
toads, oxen, to illustrate tendencies and 
vices: he was, as it were, a “‘ sitter” for 
Freud. But he was, in his wilder Blake-ian 
paintings (and ‘‘ The Garden of Delights ”’ 
and others show a great affinity to Blake), a 
very remarkable painter, who touched Blake 
(and Dante of the ‘“‘ Inferno ’’) with one hand 
and his Flemish contemporaries (as in ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Child,”’ at Cologne) with 
the other. His major paintings are mostly 
in Spain. It isn’t surprising, with his 
mixture of the realistic, the macabre and 
mystic. “The works of Bosch’s 
maturity are nearly all ‘ Temptations.’ His 
strange, distorted, often. preposterous, 
mirages constantly express the menaces, 
anxieties and struggles of which man’s soul is the 
background. His Anthonies, or Jeromes, by the 
intensity. of their concentration of mind, are able to 
repulse the enticements of the arch-fiend, but oftener 
still does the painter evoke the temptations, 
obsessions, nightmares and defeat of mankind, blind 
and deaf to the manifestations of the Deity.” 
He was certainly a great painter, as certainly he 
was morbid, and loved to dwell on torments and devils 
and distortions: his modern affinities were Wiertz, 
Aubrey Beardsley (a little) and Félicien Rops. He was 
fin-de-siécle, and the century was the fifteenth ; but 


by him. But as 
a painter in his 
own time he was 
lonely: and _ he 
brooded on Heaven 
and Hell with an 
intensity like 
Blake’s but a belief 





‘* PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH A WINE-GLASS”: 
ASCRIBED TO JEAN FOUQUET, BUT NOW 
TO THE MASTER OF 1456, 


FORMERLY 
ATTRIBUTED 


Fouquet’s pictures are as fresh and consoling as 
van Eyck’s or even Botticelli’s, for all their gravity. 
** Where on earth can I hide from the wrath to come ? "’ 
is all one gets out of Bosch, with his flames and 
fish-heads, horns and snouts, and contorted human 
faces. Fouquet gives one a sense of continuing 
civilisation in this world in the light of the awareness 
of the other. 
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TRIBAL AND NATIONAL | S]]0=0»es | AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION 
HEADDRESS AND COIFFURE. IN A NEW YORK MUSEUM. 
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HE custom of ceremonially 
adorning the head has 
been followed by man since the 
dawn of his recorded history. 
Savage tribes dress their hair 
in special ways, and place 
various structures on their 
heads for State occasions, and 
in civilised societies the dignity 
of Church and State is upheld 
and enhanced by cope and 
mitre, wig and gown, and the 
top-hat remains the correct 
wear for weddings and funerals. 
The American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, 
has illustrated this universal 
human instinct by means of a 
special exhibition of head- 
dresses and coiffures worn by 
different nations and tribes. In 
selecting items for this display 
the authorities were able to 
draw on the extensive ethno- 
logical collections of the 
Museum, and chose to show each 
object on a model of the head 
of a typical wearer. A selection 
of contemporary modern styles 
by fashionable hairdressers and 
LN eeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEee milliners completed the ex- 
WOMAN’S HAT FROM TIBET: IT IS MADE OF RED SILK FRINGE \ on Be a De t COIFFURE OF A KORYAK: THE KORYAK ARE A MONGOLOID TRIBZ OF 
; & “4 On ee pacer NORTH-EASTERN SIBERIA, INHABITING COASTLANDS BY THE BERING SEA. 
of the objects on view. i 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST; PAGES OF HISTORY ; 
AND TOPICS OF THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 





WITH WAR EQUIPMENT AS PART OF THE EVIDENCE: THE AMERICAN MILITARY COURT TRYING 
OFFICIALS OF THE ASKANIA WORKS ON A CHARGE OF PRODUCING AND STORING WAR’ MATERIALS. 


BEARING HOME THE WOODEN SPOON MASCOT OF “ B INDEPENDENT SIGNALS 

(XINIITH CORPS SIGNALS); ONE OF THE LAST OF THE BRITISH OCCUPATION Officials of the Askania Works, in the U.S. sector of Berlin, were put on —_ on December 8 on acharge of eugeeriorins and 
; , , , aeume —— > 7 storing “large quantities of undeclared war material,” after having been under arrest for some time e equipment 

TRUS 50 LEAVE, SEALY, AFTER ARRIVAL, AT’ SOUTHAMPTON IN £408 VICTORY. in question, which included numerous precision instruments, is shown, exhibited in court as part of the evidence 
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‘a BAD OMEN” RECORDED IN THE JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 3I, 
1604: HOW A YOUNG JACKDAW FLEW IN DURING THE DEBATE ON A BILL. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, JAN. 31, 1649: RECORDING THE MOTION 
, 


TO SEND CHARLES I,’s * GEORGE, DIAMOND AND TWO SEALES”’ TO HIS SON BEING NEGATIVED. 


The Journals of the House of Commons run from 1547-1947, as marked by a recent exhibition in the Public Record 
Office. On the day after the execution of Charles I., the Commons heard ‘ divers particulars touching the late King’s 
body,”” and negatived a proposal to send his “ George, Diamond and two Seales” to his son, “commonly called the 
Prince of Wales.” On May 31, 1604, a jackdaw flew into the House during a debate and is noted as a bad omen. 














THE TRISTRAM CASKET, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM:, THE TOP PANEL, WHICH BEARS SIAM’S WEDDING GIFT TO T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE 
A REPRESENTATION OF BRANGWIN BRINGING THE PHILTRE TO KING MARK AND ISEULT. OF EDINBURGH: AN ANTIQUE GOLD TOILET SET. 

One of the most celebrated secular medieval European ivories, the Tristram Casket, has been acquired by the British The antique gold toilet set presented to T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Duchesseof Edin- 

Museum, with the aid of a grant from the National Art-Collections Fund, and is now on view. It is of wood, with panels burgh, and the Duke of Edinburgh on the occasion of their marriage, by the Council of 

of ivory or bone carved with scenes from the romance of Tristram and Iseult, measures 6 by 4 by 3 ins. and is thought Regency, in the name of the King of Siam, dates from the reign of Rama I., first King 

to date from the second half of the twelfth century. It was discovered by Mme. Robert Forrer, wife of the head of the of the Chakri dynasty (1782-1809). The little pots containing beauty preparations 


Musée Archeologique, Strasbourg, in an obscure antique shop in Paris about 1913. were formerly handed reverently to the Queen of Siam by her attendants. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM OVERSEAS: A MISCELLANY OF EVENTS IN PICTURES. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO SETTLE THE INDONESIAN CONFLICT: THE U.N. COMMITTEE OF 

— GOOD OFFICES IN SESSION ABOARD THE U.S.S. RENVILLE, OFF BATAVIA HARBOUR, 
= ee ¥s <—S a 2 2 The first session of the U.N. Committee of Good Offices, appointed by the Security Council and sent out 
; =a : . to assist the Dutch and the Indonesians to reach agreement, was held in the U.S. attack transport 
THOUGH ONLY TEMPORARILY, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN NEARLY I000 YEARS: Renviile off Batavia Harbour on December 8. Our photograph shows Dr. F. P. Graham, the U.S. 
A VIEW OF THE HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. representative, addressing the delegates. The speakers stressed the need for ending the three-year 

conflict, and stated that a settlement could be found pr~vided there was an atmosphere of good will. 


On December 4 it was reported that the monks of the hospice of the Great St. Bernard had abandoned the 
The decision is believed 


historic monastery, at least temporarily, for the first time in nearly 1000 years. 
to have been made for reasons of economy. Four monks and a few of the famous dogs are remaining there. 
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THE QUATER- 
CENTENARY OF 
CORTEZ’S DEATH : 
THE RALLY AT 
MEDELLIN, IN ESTRE- 
MADURA, SPAIN, ON 
DECEMBER 2, WHEN 
WHERE QUEEN WILHELMINA LAID A WREATH AT THE CEREMONY IN AMSTERDAM Tae ee 
ON DECEMBER 13: THE DUTCH TEMPORARY NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL. “. soe perenne 
Eleven urns containing bloodstained soil gathered from the Provinces of the Netherlands where members OF MEXICO WAS 
of the Resistance Movement had been executed, or where there had been heavy fighting, were placed in COMMEMORATED AT 
niches of a temporary National War Memorial in the main square of Amsterdam on December 13. HIS BIRTHPLACE. 
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IMPORTANT AUSTRALIAN COAL-MINE WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL EVENTUALLY PRODUCE 3,000,000 TONS 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MINE AT BLAIR ATHOLL, NORTH OF BRISBANE, 

The Electric Supply Corporation (Overseas) Ltd., an associate of the English company, has acquired the rights to work a coal- pannel A 
mine at Blair Atholl, north of Brisbane. To get the mine into full production is an important engineering proposition, BRISBANE : 
but it is hoped that eventually it will produce 3,000,000 tons a year. The coal seam is 60 to 90 ft. thick, with an equal 

overburdon (the technical term for the soil above the coal). 


SECTION OF THE MINE WORKINGS AT BLAIR ATHOLL, 
THE COAL SEAM OF 60 TO 90 FT. THICKNESS HAS AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF OVERBURDON, 
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S in many other things, the United States is 
showing itself quick off the mark with war 
history. Captain (or Professor) Samuel Eliot Morison, 
well known to many English readers for his “‘ Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea, a Life of Christopher Columbus,” 
has been deputed to prepare the history of the 
naval operations. He was commissioned in the 
Naval Reserve for the purpose as far back as 1942, 
saw active service in eleven ships, and has been 
given ample assistance. At the same time, the 
work is not to be considered official, and the Secretary 
of the Navy, in briefly introducing it, is careful to point 
this out. The character and the conclusions are those of 
the writer. It may, however, be called semi-official, since 
it is based on the naval records, to which Professor Morison 
has had full access, and is presumably the only officially 
sponsored history of American naval operations in World 
War II. which will be offered to the general public. The 
edministrative aspects are to be covered by another work, 
by Dr. Robert G. Albion. Professor Morison is to be 
responsible for thirteen volumes, of which eight will be 
devoted to the Pacific. The first to appear is Volume II., 
which deals with the naval side of the occupation of French 
North Africa, the Tunisian campaign, and the seizure of 
the islands of Pantelleria and Lampedusa.* 

It is a fine piece of work, a careful piece of historical 
reconstruction which is also most readable, at times indeed 
exciting.. In addition to his own country’s archives, his 
personal experience, and information given to him by many 
officers, the author has been able to avail himself of some 
French, British,.and German material. He could certainly 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


expected to be, may be acknowledged. But keenness is 
not enough. There was, for example, wholesale destruction 
of ships’ boats in surf, with the consequence that a great 
proportion were not available for a second trip and the 
flow of troops to the beaches was seriously delayed. This 
was not of primary importance when the defence was 
doubtful, hesitant, and actuated by conflicting loyalties. 
It would have been another matter in France against 
German troops. Experience was needed, and it was 
acquired in North Africa at not too extravagant a cost. 

I have occupied half this article in the main with 
affairs which are only preliminaries to the narrative in the 
work under review, but which may have a wider interest 
to many readers than the operations. These are described 
in greatest detail as regards the landings in Morocco, outside 
the Mediterranean, because they were a wholly American 
undertaking, from American ports and Bermuda, and also 
because they include the naval battle of Casablanca. The 
French naval strength was greatest on this coast and 
included the battleship Jean Bart, uncompleted and unable to 
move from her berth at Casablanca, but with four 15-in. guns 
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British if he had 
waited longer, but 
there is much to be 
said for the policy jf 
of publishing work of b 
this kind as early 
as possibie, while ' 
interest in it remains 7 
high. The style is . 
rather more colloquial 
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and .slangy than 
accords with our cus- 
tom, but it is graphic 
and racy. The tone 
is modest and good- 
tempered. There are 
pleasant touches of 








humour here and L 
there. The one naval L 
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the French squadron 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE UNITED STATES MAVY IN NORTH AFRICAN WATERS. 
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off Casablanca — is 








admirably described 
in the manner of 
the author’s fellow- 
countryman Mahan, 
who should serve as 
a model to all modern naval writers. It whets. one’s 
appetite for the accounts of the great naval battles of the 
Pacific. It is understood, however, that the next volume 
to appear will be Volume I., on the Battle of the Atlantic. 
As a prelude to the operations Professor Morison gives 
us an account of Franco-American relations as they affected 
North Africa, sketches the Anglo-American discussions, 
and outlines the organisation. The United States Govern- 
ment had a difficult part to play in dealing with the Vichy 
Government and the French authorities in North Africa, 
because it could not inform its own public why it was 
taking up so friendly an attitude. It came in for sharp 
criticism at home, though nothing like as sharp as over 
here. Professor Morison has no doubt that the policy 
paid in the shape of information obtained and aid given 
by Frenchmen. He describes General Weygand, of whom 
hard things have been said, as ‘“‘ a steadfast French patriot, 
utterly opposed to a shameful collaboration with Germany.” 
Unfortunately, the Germans thought so too, and insisted 
upon his being removed. Professor Morison, indeed, reveals 
that matters would have been easier and resistance less if 
French officers had been let into the secret, but admits that 
the risk of such a proceeding would have been excessive. 
In Morocco only two men, Generals Béthouart and Martin, 
knew there were to be landings, and the former was arrested. 
In Algeria General Maste, who met General Mark Clark in 
October 1942, was told the date by Mr. Robert Murphy, 
but got only three days’ warning. It is of interest to-day 
to note the author’s comment on General Franco, that “ he 
gave them {the Axis powers] the shell and us the oyster” ; 
also to learn that the President gave him a few hours’ 
warning, with a pledge that Spain had nothing to fear. 
We learn that the President was one of the earliest 
supporters of the project. Later on, the American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff pressed for an invasion of Northern France 
and the President approved of that alternative. The 
British considered it impossible at this stage. “In the 
discussion, which extended over several days, King, 
Marshall and Hopkins found their British colleagues so 
set against a limited invasion of France in 1942 that they 
were forced to give way rather than go into it with an 
unwilling partner.” Turning to North Africa instead 
would probably involve postponing a cross-Channel move- 
ment from 1943 to 1944, but that also was accepted. I 
have given my views on this subject before now and will 
not repeat them on this occasion, but some of the fresh 
information in this book has a bearing on the subject. 
Improvisation was a prominent feature of that part of 
the great expedition which sailed across the Atlantic for 
the invasion of Morocco. There were no large landing- 
ships. Crews were raw. Half the ship's company of one 
escort-carrier had never been to sea. That they were keen 
and intelligent, as cross-sections of young America are 


* “ Operations in North African Waters, October 1942-June 1943.” 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford University Press; 25s.) 
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BATTLE OFF CASABLANCA, NOVEMBER &, 
DESTROYERS, 
TRANSPORTS OFF FEDHALA, AND THE COURSES OF THE U.S. WARSHIPS WHICH INTERCEPTED THEM. 


1942: A CHART SHOWING THE 
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venture, and the 
American land 
forces which took 
part in them 
sailed from the 
United Kingdom. 
Here the great 
problem was how 
far in to go, 
balancing the risk 
against the chances of a 
speedy seizure of Tunisia. 
Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham wanted to 
land as far east as Béne 


or even Bizerta. He 
was overruled, to his 
disappointment; but it 


should be added that the 
decision was made not 
entirely on the point of 
risk, but partly because 
these more distant under- 
takings would have in- 





ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED HISTORIANS: CAPTAIN 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, WHOSE FIRST 
VOLUME ON UNITED STATES NAVAL 
: OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR II. HAS 
volved cutting down the RECENTLY BEEN PUBLISHED. 


resources allotted to the 1 the article on this page Captain 
conquest of Morocco, and Falls discusses Captain Morison’s 


that he himself refused book “Operations in North African 
to countenance. Again Waters,” the first of a series on U.S. 


ti in World War II. 
it must be a matter of (4 pt oF < 


speculation as to what 
would have happened 
had he had his way. As 
things turned out Ad- 
miral Estéva, in Tunisia, 
put himself at the dis- 
posal of the Axis, but 
Professor Morison is not 
sure that he would have 
done so had he been confronted by Allied landings in 
strength. He might have followed the same course as 
Darlan at Algiers. Senior French officers, apart from the 
enthusiasts for the Allied cause like Béthouart and Maste, 
were deeply influenced by their belief that our combined 
operations up to date had been bungled. Where they saw 
weakness they would resist ; when they found strength and 
efficiency they would speedily come over to the side which 
even the less creditable figures among them greatly pre- 
ferred. That is, shortly, Professor Morison’s reading of the 
affaire Darian, over which so much ink has been spilt. 
This record has nothing to do with the land campaign 
in Tunisia. It does, however, provide a good sketch of 
the naval “ build-up ” behind it, of which little has been 
heard. “Despite the alleged tardiness of the United 
Nations in entering Tunisia, the speed and effectiveness 
with which they set about converting sleepy little African 
ports into bustling terminals and training-centres, was 
cited by Admiral Hewitt (commander of the Western 
Naval Task Force) as one of the remarkable achievements 
of the war.”” The French gave active co-operation. Sunken 
ships were speedily refloated and, where possible, returned 
to the French Navy. 
By mid - December 


from the Navy _Depart- 

ment. He is jonsthen’’ Trumball 

Professor of American History at 

Harvard and well known as the 

author of “Admiral of the Ocean 

Sea”; and “The —- History 
of Massachuset 
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the big floating dry 
dock in Casablanca 
was raised. It had 
over one hundred 
holes in it, but an 
American destroyer 
entered it on the 18th 
of the month. This 
feat was beaten at 
Oran, where a French 
destroyer was able to 
use the raised dry 
dock before the end 
of November. The 
port was not, how- 
ever, open to normal 
traffic until Janu- 
ary 7, 1943, to be- 
come the chief United 
States base in North 
Africa. But for some 
time after the land- 
ings there were no 
United States naval 
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vessels, except trans- 





PHASE Il, OF THE BATTLE OFF CASABLANCA: 


ATTACK WITH TORPEDOES, 


FOUGUEUX, BEING HIT BY SALVOS FROM MASSACHUSETTS AND TUSCALOOSA, 
uced here illustrate the complicated manceuvring which forms the background to ” apie 


The two charts 


A CHART ILLUSTRATING THE FRENCH COUNTER- 
AND A GALLANT SORTIE BY TWO DESTROYERS, 


ports, in the Mediter- 
ranean. -The Royal 
Navy supplied the 
forces in the sea in 


ONE OF WHICH, 
BLEW UP AND SANK. 


reprod 
naval battle. The naval battle off Casablanca was the first major action of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet and 
fouah under gunfire from the coast-defence guns of Batterie El Hank and the four 15-in. guns of /ean Bart. 
French scored one hit each on the destroyers Murphy and Ludlow, the cruisers Wichita and Brooklyn, and 
} ng battleship Massachusetts. The French Navy lost four destroyers and eight submarines sunk or een, 
Jean Bart was destroyed as a fighting ship, and Primauguet, Albatros and Milan were disabled 


Reproductions from “ Operations in North African Waters," by Courtesy of the Publishers. 


which it had long 
traditions and in 
which it had engaged 
superior Italian 
strength with somuch 


in her forward turret. There was also the possibility of 
the intervention of the Richelieu from Dakar. If this had 
occurred it might have been awkward, because the battle- 
ship Massachusetts expended a large proportion of her 
16-in. ammunition against the Jean Bart and the coast- 
defence batteries, and no further supply accompanied the 
expedition. The French light cruiser Primauguet, the 
destroyer leaders, and the destroyers were handled with 
bravery and skill, as indeed were the shore batteries ; but 
the Americans had the weight of metal, their gunnery was 
good, and the battle was not expensive for them, while 
disastrous for the French. Ashore, resistance to the 
Army was not generally prolonged or determined, except 
at Mehedia, the northernmost landing, where General 
Mathenet put up a stiff fight. It is typical of this cam- 
paign that he was to fight doughtily on the Allied side, with 
indifferent material, in Tunisia, and to become a well-known 
and popular figure in London. 

The landings inside the Mediterranean—that is, on the 
Algerian coast—were, from the naval point of view, a British 


credit. Professor 
Morison suggests that this arrangement was come to, 
in part, for the sake of British prestige. 

After recounting the end of the campaign in Tunisia and 
recording the German General Warlimont’s verdict that the 
disaster to Germany was second only in significance to that 
of Stalingrad, Professor Morison winds up with affairs prior 
to the invasion of Sicily. There is a section on the motor 
torpedo-boats sent out from the United States and the opera- 
tions in which they took part. The capture of Pantelleria 
and Lampedusa is fully described. The maps are admirable 
and include the courses followed by the various ships on both 
sides in the battle off Casablanca. There are also numerous 
excellent illustrations. Altogether, it is a fine work, of a type 
which is not quite ours but Which we can fully appreciate. 
English readers will welcome the spirit in which the relations 
between the leaders of our two nations are described, though 
it does not preclude complete frankness and even criticism, 
particularly over one incident in which the Americans suffered 
loss during the landings in Algeria. Those who take an inter- 
est in naval affairs will look forward to the volumes to come. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESTRUCTION: NEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 





SPLITTING THE ATOM FOR POWER PURPOSES: THE NEW CYCLOTRON BEING ERECTED 
IN HOLLAND—SHOWING THE BUILDING, ONCE A GASWORKS, NEAR AMSTERDAM. 

The new cyclotron being erected in Holland for research and experimental work on splitting the atom 

for power purposes is now in its final stages. It is housed in what was once a gasworks, in the 

Watergraafsmeer polder, south of Amsterdam, made available |. the Amsterdam Municipality, but the 

Dutch Government is bearing the cost of the upkeep and apparatus. « ae electro-magnet (top right photograph) 

will eventually be vrotected by six walls, 4 ft. thick, contai: ng water to isolate the deadly rays. 
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DAMAGE RESULTING FROM THE DISTURBANCES EARLY THIS MONTH IN ADEN: WRECKED 


PROPERTY AT CRATER, THE JEWISH QUARTER, WHERE RIOTING AND LOOTING TOOK PLACE. 


Serious anti-Partition of Palestine riots took place in Aden early this month, and on December 3 the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief proclaimed a state of emergency, and a curfew was imposed in Crater, 
the Jewish quarter. Extensive looting of Jewish stores and shops took place and approximately one-third 
of the quarter was damaged or destroyed. yyy of hooligans burnt many Jewish shops. Troops 


arrived by air in nineteen Dakotas, and on December 9 the situation was stated to be calm. 


BACK AT BASE, AFTER CARRYING OUT IMPORTANT TESTS IN RUNNING SUBMERGED FOR 
LONG PERIODS BY MEANS OF THE SNORT APPARATUS : H.M. SUBMARINE ALLIANCE. 


The submarine Alliance recently returned to Gosport after a cruise of several weeks in tropical 

waters, during which she successfully carried out highly interesting experiments with the Snort 

apparatus, based on the German Schnorkel, a device which allows a supply of fresh air to be 

maintained while the vessel runs submerged, enabling the Diesel engines to be kept running, as 
well as ventilating the ship 

















- TO PRODUCE ENERGY SUFFICIENT TO SPLIT THE ATOM : THE COLOSSAL ELECTRO-MAGNET 
; IN THE NEW DUTCH CYCLOTRON, NOW REACHING ITS FINAL STAGES. 





ARSON AT ADEN BY ARABS IN THE RECENT ANTI-PARTITION RIOTS: A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING THE SCENE ON DECEMBER 3 AFTER THE JEWISH BOYS’ SCHOOL HAD BEEN FIRED. 


> 





A VESSEL THAT WILL NEVER SAIL: THE TRAINING SHIP ANSON, NEW HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE DARTFORD, KENT, SEA CADETS, WHICH IS BEING BUILT TO RESEMBLE A SHIP. 
SHE 1S DUE TO BE “ LAUNCHED” IN JANUARY. 
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(ABOVE.) CLAIMED AS 
THE ONLY PRIVATE 
ARMOURED CAR_ IN 
PALESTINE: MR. BEN- 
GURION’S SALOON, WITH 
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DRIVER AND Two {| IN THE TEL-AVIV-JAFFA ‘‘ NO MAN’S LAND”: A JEWISH HAGANAH PATROL RUNNING BACK /f : 
¥ i f UNDER COVERING FIRE AFTER AN ARMED RECONNAISSANCE INTO THE ARAB QUARTER. ' \. 
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MOST FREQUENT 
AND BITTER: STEEL-HELMETED JEWISH POLICE IN A SAND- 


BAGGED ROOF-TOP POST IN THE NO MAN’S LAND”? BETWEEN 
JEWISH TEL-AVIV AND ARAB JAFFA. 
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A MICROCOSM OF THE PALESTINE SITUATION: A JEWISH CROWD (BACKGROUND) IN HAIFA, CHASING AN ARAB yf 


(CENTRE) BACK TO THE ARAB QUARTER, WITH (FOREGROUND) BRITISH TROOPS HURRYING TO RESTORE ORDER. h \ 
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AN INDEX OF THE WIDESPREAD ARAB RESENTMENT OVER THE UNITED NATIONS DECISION ON THE PARTITION OF / by WHERE RESENTMENT OVER PALESTINE HAS BEEN MOST 

PALESTINE ; THE STUDENT MOB WHICH STORMED AND WRECKED THE U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE BUILDING IN BAGHDAD. } f OF THE YOUNG MEN’S MOSLEM ASSOCIATION CARRYING 
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Following the United Nations decision to support the partition of Palestine there were a number of armed clashes and the toll of casualties began to 
and after the relatively quiet three-day strike of the Palestine Arabs in the mount up. A cautious estimate gave the probable figure of those killed in 
first week of December (reported in our issue of December 13), the situation Palestine between December 1 and 11 as 130, including 70 Jews, 50 Arabs, 
inside Palestine became more confused and increasingly embittered. Although 3 British soldiers and 1 British policeman. The chiet battleground was the 
both Jews and Arabs appeared to be concentrating their forces and gathering “No Man’s Land” between Jewish Tel-Aviv and Arab Jaffa, where con- 
supplies of arms—the period was marked by several raids on arms stores— siderable forces were engaged in sporadig fighting. To quote the correspondent 
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HATRED HAS ALREADY BEGUN ITS DEADLY SWING: 
DEMONSTRATIONS TO NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 
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SET UP BY THE CITY COUNCIL OF JEWISH TEL-AVIV: A TENTED CAMP FOR JEWS WHO 
\ 


HAVE FLED FOR REFUGE FROM THE PREDOMINANTLY ARAB DISTRICTS NEAR JAFFA, \ 
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A JERUSALEM SCENE WHICH SUMS UP SOME CONFLICTING STRESSES: BRITISH POLICE QUIETING AN EXCITED 
AFTER A JEWISH ATTACK ON A _ BUS. 


HAD MANHANDLED A _ BRITISH POLICEMAN, 
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WITH MEMBERS 


AMID BANNERS, \ 
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A DEMONSTRATION IN CAIRO, 
PRESIDENT SHOULDER - HIGH 


VOCAL: 
THEIR 


of The Times: ‘‘ Conversation with men on both sides, Arab and Jewish, 
produced from’ them only directly conflicting statements ; each side was purely 
on the defensive, each had replied only to attacks from the other, and each 
could sweep the opposing men and positions away if they wanted to. On 
thing did they agree: the British were at fault .”’ Another 


only ane 
this period was the number of attacks on buses and motor 
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WHERE THE ARABS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE LOCATED THEIR H.Q. 
A CROWD OF DEMONSTRATORS AT BEIRUT LISTENING TO A SPEECH FROM THE LEBANESE PRIME 
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TYPICAL OF Re a 
> PALESTINE 
ATTACKS ON BUSES: 
A SHRAPNEL-RIDDLED 
ARAB BUS AFTER A 
BOMB ATTACK IN 
JERUSALEM. 
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THE INNOCENT VICTIM OF THE FANATICS FUR 

POLICEMAN, SHOUTING FOR AN AMBULANCE, AS 

TO SAFETY A GIRL WOUNDED AFTER A BOMB 
A BUS IN JERUSALEM. 


ARAB 
HE CARRIES 
OUTRAGE ON 
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STRUGGLE 
MINISTER, 


convoys, in which, as one of our pictures clearly shows, the innocent are as 
likely to suffer as those who are taking an active part in the communal 
strite. Arab feeling outside Palestine was rising high, and demonstrations to the 
north, at Beirut ; to the south, in Cairo; and to the east, in Baghdad, were an index 
of this feeling of resentment. On Dec. 17 the Arab League War Council announced 
their determination to enter battle against the U.N. decision to partition Palestine 
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“AS GRACEFUL AS A GULL IN FLIGHT’: TWO VIEWS OF THE A.W.52 “ FLYING WING,’”’ TAKEN DURING ITS FIRST PUBLIC FLIGHT AT BITTESWELL AIRFIELD ON DECEMBER 16. 
(ABOVE) OBLIQUELY AND FROM BELOW, TO SHOW THE RAKE OF THE WING STRUCTURE ; AND (RIGHT) FRONTALLY, TO SHOW SPAN AND AIR-INTAKES. 


HE first public demonstration of the A.W.52, the tail-less 
jet-propelled “* Flying Wing” constructed by Armstrong 
Whitworth Aircraft, marked at least two notable advances. In 
the first place, it is the first aircraft to be built for the Ministry 
of Supply under a new system of research adopted since the war 
and also shows the Ministry's policy, in the case of radical develop- } 
ments, of having aircraft built for specific experimental purposes, 
the A.W.52 being, so to speak, a pilot model for a much larger 
aircraft. In the second place, the aircraft embodies a number 
of new devices and principles and, with its reduced drag and 
lower structure weight, points the way to future developments. 
Its remarkable shape and construction can be seen in the diagram “, 
and photographs. Its weight is 33,000 lbs. and it is powered 
with two Rolls-Royce “ Nene" engines. The normal range is 
1500 miles at 36,000 ft., but this can be extended to 2130 miles 
by means of overload tanks. Its maximum speed is about 
500 m.p.h., and during the demonstration, which took place on 
December 16 at Bitteswell Airfield, near Rugby, and was watched 
by Mr, J. Freeman, Joint Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Supply, and Sir Ben Lockspeiser, the Ministry’s scientific 
i adviser, a speed of 400 m.p.h. was reached in a graceful and 
| TAKING OFF FOR ITS FIRST PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT: THE A.W. 52 “FLYING WING,” WITH impressive display. 
THE UNDERCARRIAGE STILL DOWN. ITS EXTREME SPAN IS 90 FT., WITH A WING AREA OF 1314 SQ. FL 
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IN DIAGRAM AND DURING ITS IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT. 





DARY LAYER 

BOAR DUCT FLAPS CONTROLLING 

I. BOUNDARY LAYER 
SUCTICN 








DE-ICING AIR IN NOSE 
CORRUGATIONS 


i ase, BRITAIN'’S MOST REVOLUTIONARY AIRCRAFT AND 
THE FIRST EXPERIMENTAL ’PLANE BUILT UNDER 
THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY RESEARCH SCHEME : EXHAUST VENT FOR 
A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE A.W.s2 DE ICING AIR 
TAIL-LESS JET-PROPELLED “FLYING WING ” 
(REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF FLIGHT) TO 

16. ILLUSTRATE THE LAYOUT. 
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THE “FLYING WING” ON THE GROUND BEFORE ITS TRIAL FLIGHT ON DECEMBER 16: (RIGHT) SQUADRON-LEADER ERIC 
G. FRANKLIN, WHO PILOTED THE AIRCRAFT DURING THE DEMONSTRATION AND ALSO DURING EARLIER ZEST FLIGHTS 
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TWQ MINERS’ DECORATE BY THE. KING: 
MR. BLACKBURN (LEFT) AND MR. CRUMMACK. 
The King held an Investiture at Buckingham Palace on 
December 16, and among those present were two miners 
from Barnsley, who received the Edward Medal, highest 
award for bravery in the mines, for their part in rescue work 





FIGURE SKATING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: MR. H. GRAHAM SHARP. 


Mr. H. Craham Sharp regained the men’s title, which he 
held from 1934 until last year, at the British Amateur 
Figure Skating Championships at Wembley on December 16. 
He scored 3006°7 points against 2513°5 by the second 
competitor, Mr, Dennis Silverthorne. 
ESP REE Meee ae THE FINALISTS OF THE BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR FIGURE ICE-SKATING iin ssid dhstesbisiasliiaaies 
LORD RAYLEIGH CHAMPIONSHIP AT WEMBLEY: THE WINNER, MISS ALTWEGG; SECOND, GENERAL HIGGINS. 
Pied cx Deosmber 13 4 MISS DAVIES; AND THIRD, MISS HOOD-LINZEE. ; aid tn Mow York en 
aged seventy-two. A oe. Miss Jeanette Altwegg, of Liverpool Skating Club, aged seventeen, won the British * ‘ va December 14, aged 
distinguished scientist a . Women’s amateur figure ice-skating championship at Wembley. In a faultless 4S Rede i. eighty-three. General 
and the fourth member : \ performance she scored 2734'4 points. She was followed by Miss Marion Davies, fa é 1 , Of the Salvation Army 
of the family to become ; \ of the Queen’s Club, Bayswater, who totalled 2690°6 points. Miss Jill Hood-Linzee, | ‘ aod ia 1929-34, when he re- 
President of the British =_——_ . = Soa of the Richmond Ice Skating Club, was third with 2568°5 points. tired | after fifty-two 
Association. A Rum- } i" ; Hy \ , ¥ years’ service as an 
ford medallist of the 
Royal Society, he was 
chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 
National Physical 
Laboratory from 1932 
until 1939. 
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Chief Secre- 

U.S.A., 1896- 

1905; Commissioner 

for Field Work, Great 

Britain and Ireland, 

1911-19; Chief of the 
Staff, 1919-29. 
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SIR BERNARD if 
SPILSBURY. 
Died on December 17, 
aged seventy. Re- 
arded as the most | 
rilliant medico-jurist | 
in the world. In 1922 | 
\ he became Honorary \ 
Pathologist to the 
Home Office. He made \ 


MR. WILL FYFFE. 


Died on December 14, 
aged sixty-two. A 
well-known Scottish 
comedian, he had been 
on the stage since the 
age of seven.. Famous \ 
as the creator of the 
“IT Belong to } 
ow,” he was a \ 
popular star of variety \ 
in America as well as } 
Britain. \ 
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thousands of post- 
mortem examinations 
and figured as a witness 
in many famous murder \y 
cases. \, 
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SIR HUGO 
CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 
Died on December 14, 
aged seventy-seven. 
President of the 
British-American To- 
bacco Co. Ltd. ; chair- 
man of Cunliffe-~Owen 
Aircraft, Ltd.; and a 
director of Midland 
Bank, Ltd. For many 

. : a . = : years he took a keen 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at King’s Cross \ interest in horse-racing, 


My, 
\ 
Died on November 15, \ 

aged eighty-four. A 

Welsh author whose 

short story, “The 

Bowmen,” published in 

1914, originated the 

legend of * Angels F - 

of Mons.’ His pub- ites. N 
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lished works include { RETURNING FROM THE ROYAL HONEYMOON: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
\ AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH DRIVING THROUGH LONDON, 
\ 


“ The Hill of Dreams,”’ 


“Far Off Things” ~ yf 
ippeeyieeragny). and . ’ 
ae 


errors” \ Station early on the morning of December 14, having travelled by night \ ) and in 1928 won the 
946). \ from Birkhall, Deeside. They went on to Royal Lodge, Windsor, where | ‘ f Derby with Felstead. 
they arrived in time to join the family luncheon-party which was held in honour : 

of the King’s fifty-second birthday. 
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ARAB CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING NTBATTEN (RIGHT) SIGNING THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN INDIA AND 
THE DECEMBER II SESSION, WHICH WAS HELD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, CAIRO. HYDERABAD ; NEXT TO HIM IS THE LEADER OF THE HYDERABAD DELEGATION, 


| The’ Prime Ministers of the Arab States ended their ten-day meeting in Cairo on December 17. Our photo- \ ‘The standstill agreement for one year between India and Hyderabad was executed in 
} graph, taken at the December 1} session, shows (I. to r., seated at table) Riad el Solh (Prime Minister of the | Hyderabad and Delhi on November 29. Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General, signed the 
i banon); Jamil Mardam Bey (Prime Minister of Syria); the Amir Faisal (Saudi-Arabian Minister for Foreign agreement at Government House, New Delhi. During the period covered by the agreement 
Affairs); Nokrashy Pasha (Prime Minister of Egypt); Salih Jabr (Prime Minister of Iraq); Samir Risai (Prime no paramount powers will be exercised by India, and Hyderabad will be allowed to 
Minister of Transjordan); Sayed Ali Al Muayad (of Yemen). { appoint agents-general in all countries. The Nizam’s sovereign rights remain unimpaired. 
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“ ALTHOUGH OF SCOTTISH DESCENT, IN MANY WAYS A TYPICAL ENGLISHMAN ALIKE IN VIRTUES AND FAILINGS.,’’ 
EARL BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY, WHO HAS DIED AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY. 


A remarkable life has ended with the death of Lord Baldwin, at his home near Stourport- 
on-Severn, on December 14. He was eighty years of age and had been in almost complete 
retirement since he left 10, Downing Street in 1937, after having been three times Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury—from May 1923 to January 1924 ; from November 
1924 until June 1929; and from June 1935 to May 1937. Lord Baldwin will go down to 
history as the Prime Minister who steered the country through the General Strike, and the 
Empire through the Royal Abdication—an exceedingly difficult situation which he handled 
in an admirable manner. He will also be associated with the American Debt; the return 
to Protection; the granting of the franchise to young women; and the passing of the India 


Act. Lord Baldwin's life can perhaps be best summed up in his own words: ‘‘ It makes 
very little difference whether a man is driving a tramcar or sweeping streets or being Prime 
Minister if he only brings to that service everything that is in him and performs it for the 
sake of mankind.’ In 1919 he made an anonymous gift of £150,000 to the Nation, 20 per 
cent. of his personal fortune, towards the reduction of the National Debt. Lord Baldwin 
had been Chancellor of Cambridge University since 1930. Educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he married, in 1892, Lucy Ridsdale, who died in 1945. They 
had two sons and four daughters, and Lord Baldwin is now succeeded by his elder son, 
Oliver Ridsdale, Viscount Corvedale. (Camera portrait by Walter Stoneman.) 
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U.S. ARMY TESTS: A MAN-MADE BLIZZARD. 
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ARCTIC CONDITIONS PRODUCED ARTIFICIALLY: U.S. MILITARY EQUIPMENT UNDER TEST 
IN A LABORATORY AT FORT MONMOUTH, NEW JERSEY, AND COVERED WITH SNOW. 
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WEARING ARCTIC CLOTHING, U.S. SIGNAL CORPS PERSONNEL INSPECT THEIR EQUIPMENT 
AFTER IT HAD BEEN EXPOSED TO A MAN-MADE BLIZZARD AT FORT MONMOUTH. 


Attempts to precipitate rain when required have been made in this country, Australia, and the 
United States; the success of the experiments being largely governed by the weather conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. Our readers may remember the photograph of a man-made rainstorm in the 
State of Oregon, U.S., published as the frontispiece of our issue dated April 19, to which the photo- 
graphs reproduced above form an interesting corollary, since the U.S. Army authorities are using the 
same methods to produce Arctic conditions in the laboratories at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, in 
order to test Signal Corps equipment when exposed to sub-zero cold and snow. The procedure is 
comparatively simple. A pinch of dry ice is thrown into a super-cooled cloud in the climatic test 
chamber, and this precipitates a 3- to 4-in. tall of snow. These man-made snowstorms are stated to 
equal in intensity the blizzards experienced ip the most remote Arctic regions. 
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“COMET 1947-N”: AN ASTRONOMICAL EVENT. 


The appearance of a comet in the southern hemisphere, visible to the naked eye, on December 8, 
has been described by one authority as “one of the greatest events in astronomy.” Reports 
that it had been seen, came in from Western Cape Province, South Africa; South Australia; 
Buenos Aires; New South Wales; Queensland; Victoria; New Zealand; and New York. The 
Australian Commonwealth Astronomer, Dr. D. V. Woolley, is reported on December 9 as saying 
that the comet was “The brightest and best I have ever seen,” and later stated that he had 
received advice from the International Astronomical Union, Copenhagen, that the comet could 
reasonably be assumed to be new. He also said that it would be known as “Comet 1947-N.” 
On December 14 the Mount Stromlo Observatory at Canberra announced that the comet had been 
photographed, and the observatory would be able to send to the International Astronomical Union 
the exact position and to supply the missing link with South Africa’s observations. 


THE NEW “COMET 1947-N” PHOTOGRAPHED BY A STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 

MELBOURNE ‘‘ HERALD-SUN,” USING A, 40-IN. LENS WITH AN EXPOSURE OF ONE 

MINUTE. THE PRINT SHOWS THE COMET’S MOVEMENT AND THAT OF A STAR DIRECTLY 
BENEATH IT DURING THE EXPOSURE. 
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WINTER SUNSHINE TRAPPED FOR HEATING PURPOSES: THE SOLAR HOUSE. 
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CHECKING THE GRAPH ON THE SOLAR RECORDER IN THE EXPERIMENTAL BUILDING— 
THE CHART SHOWS HEAT VARIATIONS CAUSED BY PASSING CLOUDS, 
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TRAPPING WINTER SUNSHINE TO HEAT A HOUSE: A BUILDING AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY WITH SALT-FILLED GLASS CUBES BEHIND THE WINDOWS. 
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ADJUSTING THE THERMOSTAT IN A TEMPERATURE-CONTROLLED ROOM OF THE SOLAR EXAMINING THE GLASS CUBES BEHIND THE WINDOW; THEIR CONTENTS VARY FROM 
HOUSE: A CURTAIN IS RAISED OR LOWERED TO REGULATE THE HEAT. LIQUIDS TO SOLIDS IN ORDER TO DETERMINE WHICH RETAIN THE MOST HEAT. 
















glass cubes behind the windows of a Solar House and filling them with chemical 
solutions which retain the sun's heat over varying periods of time. A thermostat 
inside the house controls a curtain covering the glass cubes. As the temperature 
rises, the curtain is lowered, shutting off the flow of heat from the glass cubes. 
It is expected that it will be necessary to conduct experiments over a number of 
months to determine whether the method is practical. 


A house heated by the sun has much to commend it, but at present such houses 
are efficient only when the sun shines and therefore would have little value in 
countries such as Britain, where the winter sun is often obscured by the clouds. 
However, scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are now experi- 
menting with a process which will store the heat of the winter sun so that it can 
be used on cloudy and cold days. The new method involves building a bank of 
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A TRADITIONAL. INDUSTRY RECOMMENDED FOR 
USED IN PRODUCING HAND-BLOWN 


A GLASSWORKER AT THE “ GLORY HOLE ”’—THE NAME GIVEN 
TO SMALL SUBSIDIARY FURNACES USED FOR’ RE-HEATING 
PARTS OF WORKED GLASS BEFORE FINISHING. 
AVOID AFTER THE OPEN END HAS BEEN RE-HEATED IN THE “‘ GLORY 
THE HOLE”: THE WORKMAN, OR “ GAFFER,’ SHEARING OFF THE 
WASTE GLASS FROM THE TOP OF A WINE GLASS. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING TO 
A MIXER PREPARING 
CRYSTAL GLASS, 


WEARING A MASK AND 
DANGER OF LEAD POISONING: 
RAW MATERIALS FOR LEAD 


AN INTRICATE AND BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF ENGRAVING WHICH TOOK 
SIX MONTHS TO CARRY OUT. MANY OF THE PATTERNS ON J in. 2 d 
MOTOR PROVIDES POWER-——THE 


HAND-BLOWN GLASS ARE PRODUCED BY THE ENGRAVERS. 
AN OLD-STYLE CUTTING SHOP, AN EXTERNAL 
CONES HOLD WATER WHICH DRIPS ON THE WHEELS. 


AtC<th Lim. 


SKE 


TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING TRINKET SETS: THE MOLTEN 
MOULD. 


, . ~ + 
METHOD: THE TOP EDGE A SPECIAL 
INTO THE CORNERS OF A WOODEN 


THE “NEW PROCESS’ 
GLASS 1S STAMPED 


CRACKING OFF THE TOP OF WINE GLASSES BY 
RE-MELTED. 


OF EACH GLASS WILL LATER BE GROUND AND 

For hundreds of years British craftsmen have produced hand-blown domestic which call for great skill on the part of the craftsmen, are still followed and produce 

glassware of the greatest beauty, employing methods which differ little from those splendid results. The Board of Trade Working Party’s Report on Hand-Blown 

used by their ancestors. There have, naturally, been improvements in the design Domestic Glassware was due for publication on December 22, and is both 
informative and interesting. It surveys the manufacture of lead crystal glass, 


of furnaces, and a great advance in the chemistry of glass, but the classic methods, 
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THREE-FOLD EXPANSION: 


ILLUSTRATED 


BRITISH 


GLASSWARE FOR MARKETS ABROAD. 


WORKING BY THE ‘“‘ HAND-MADE” OR “‘ OFF-HAND “’ METHOD : 
THE * GAFFER’”’ ADDING A HANDLE TO A JUG AFTER IT HAS 


BEEN RE-HEATED IN THE “ GLORY HOLE.” 


ING IRON 
WITH A CARBON DEPOSIT, 


bis od 


A MODERN CUTTING 
LATHE, 


SHOP: EACH WORKER 
A CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY, 


HAS A UNIT MOTOR-DRIVEN CUTTING 
AND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING OVERHEAD, 


SHEARING WASTE GLASS, FROM THE TOP OF A JUG AFTER RE-HEATING 


IN THE 
““GLORY HOLE”: LEAD GLASS HAS SUITABLY SLOW SETTING 


QUALITIES, 


GLAZING 


domestic and fancy, which is being carried on by eight firms in ten factories, six 
of which are in the Stourbridge area. Its first recommendation is that plans for 
a three-fold expansion of the industry should at once be undertaken. Stourbridge 
had its first glassworks in 1557, when the Lorrainer family of Henzeys established 


THE ‘* MOULD-BLOWN ”’ METHOD: 
IS INSERTED IN A MOULD, COATED 
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A GLASS-CUTTER AT WORK, SINGING 
WHEEL. THE DESIGN Ik ROUGHLY 
INDICATION, AND .THE CRAFTSMAN 


AS HE OPERATES 
MARKED IN AS 
WORKS FREE-HAND. 


HIS 
AN 


THE GLASS ON THE BLOW- 
INTERNALLY 
FOR FURTHER BLOWING-UP. 


THE FINISHED ARTICLE AND THE TOOLS REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 
IT: A CRAFTSMAN MAY HAVE SEVENTY DIFFERENT-SIZED COPPER 
CUTTERS, VARYING FROM A PIN-HEAD TO 8 IN. IN DIAMETER. 


“ 


THE GROUND TOPS OF TUMBLERS: AN 
SPEEDIER THAN THE “‘ OFF-HAND,” 


OPERATION IN TRE NEW PROCESS 
BUT PRODUCING LESS PERFECT FINISH, 


METHOD— 


a factory which was carried on for 160 years by their descendants. Interest- 
ing features of the glass-blowing industry are that it is an hereditary trade, and 
that the old terms of a “ chair,’’ for a team of glassmakers, a “‘ gaffer,” a 
“ servitor,”’ and so forth for the men working on the different processes are still.in use. 
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SQUIRRELS AND THE FOOD CRISIS. 


oe to most of us, has meant little more hitherto than a feeling of discomfort 
prior to mealtime. For this reason, we have been able to read stories of privation 
with comparatively little emotion. Even stories of famous sieges, in which we read of 
beleaguered garrisons being driven to eating rats, have engendered no more than a feeling 
of repugnance that human beings could be reduced to such a plight. To-day the word has 
taken on a more sinister meaning, with the possibility of world supplies becoming even more 
tenuous, and it is inevitable that we, like the members of 
a beleaguered garrison, should let our thoughts stray in 
the direction of food resources neglected up till now. 
It surely reflects the present-day trend that a writer 
in The Times, recently, should have sought to extol the 
virtues of squirrel pie. Here is a double benefit : a means 
of supplementing the food supply which, incidentally, 
would control a pest to agriculture. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the delightful simplicity of the idea, the same writer was 
under no delusion about the difficulty of having it adopted. 
The grey squirrel, the only one that anybody would think 
of killing, since our native red squirrel is already so 
reduced in numbers, has been represented to us as a tree- 
rat. This name is more the child of propaganda than of 
truth. The Ministry of Agriculture, in a laudable anxiety 
to encourage its slaughter by blackening its character, has 
planted firmly in our minds that the grey squirrel is a 
rat—and rats are eaten only by those in dire distress. It is 
useless to declare that its fiesh rivals that of a rabbit ; to 
reiterate that its pelt is a valuable fur; or to argue the 
virtues of a scheme which at one stroke will increase our 
rations not only by the direct provision of more meat but 
indirectly by protecting our crops, so long as the animal 
is looked upon as a rat. 
Our ancestors were unhampered by the intensive 
propaganda campaigns to which we are subject and, con- 
sequently, were burdened’with fewer inhibitions. In every- 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is much easier to appreciate “‘ Badon Parchments,’’ by John Masefield (Heinemann ; 

8s. 6d.), than to suggest the nature of its very great charm. The theme is not exactly 

promising. A battle in ancient Britain, on an unknown site, in all the darkness of the 
Dark Ages. No story ; and no familiar figure but the young Arthur, mostly off-stage. 

The young Arthur has been on a mission to Byzantium for advice and aid against the 
Heathen. He returns with officers, a new tactic and an Imperial representative, John 
of Cos. ‘“‘Badon Parchments” is John’s report to 
Justinian. In Arthur’s absence “‘the Government has 
fallen.” The appeasers are in power, and are chiefly 
occupied in playing down the danger, to screen their own 
incompetence, There is a debate in the Assembly. John 
can see that the threat is grave. At any moment the 
Heathen may pour in from every side, while the Ministers 
glibly talk of peace and preparedness. Especially they 
urge the neighbourly feelings of the Black Heathen, who, 
under their new, imported, treacherous chief The Burner, 
have lately engulfed all Kent. They had, observe the 
Ministers, much excuse. And now their territorial 
ambitions are satisfied. . . . Yes, it is all strangely 
familiar. It is even more familiar than that. 

Of course, the Imperial envoys are by no means wel- 
come. On sundry pretexts they are cleared out of the 
way—as far off as possible. John, with Arthur, finds 
refuge at a little northern Court where the new methods 
can be tried. Then the storm bursts, and the glib 
appeasers panic. They are on the point of abject surrender. 
Just in time they are prevented by the old King, and the 
young general, Prince Cador ; and John returns from the 
north in time for the decisive battle of Badon Hill. 

And the charm? It is a question of style; not of 
superficial mannerism, but of something that goes right 
through, from heart to surface. It is a peculiar freshness 
























“HAVING THE IMPUDENCE AND MUCH OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF A MONKEY”: and dignity, simple-seeming, but oh, how rare. The men 
YOUNG GREY SQUIRRELS CLAMBERING OVER A KEEPER AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


are not archaic; nor is the language. And they are not 


day matters, therefore, they were often nearer the truth. 
The young squirrel on the right of this photograph illustrates the suppleness of the modern. They are fresh and timeless, and the scene is 


They found the squirrel palatable. Certainly, the grey pe pd SO necessary to an animal which spends its time moving about the br: 
of trees. The lower squirrel on the left shows the well-developed claws so — 
for clinging to bark. A squirrel can cling by one claw if need be 
Copyright of the Zoological Society of London. 


squirrel had not then been introduced ; but he is no more a 

rat than the red squirrel and, being larger, should offer a 
better return from the culinary point of view. Moreover, 

both are close cousins, as their scientific names indicate, 

the red squirrel being Sciurus vulgaris and the grey squirrel 
Sciurus carolinensis. Both are rodents; and rats and mice 
are rodents. But then, so are rabbits and hares. 

There are other ways in which squirrels seem to have lost 
their popularity. It is difficult to find out how popular squirrel 
pie may have been, but it is not difficult to find out how popular 
squirrel hunts were, for references to them are found in many 
of the older books on country life, and in at least one part of 
the country they were indulged in up to a short time ago. 
Strangely enough, a squirrel hunt had little to do with the 
quest for food, for as often as not the “ kill” was left to 
rot where it lay. The hunt did not necessarily involve the 
use of firearms ; more commonly it was carried out by a group 
of men and boys, armed with sticks and stones, who pitted their 
skill against the agility and wiliness of the game little rodent, 
who usually gave them a good run. 

There can be little doubt also that squirrels were popular 
pets, and that few country boys reached manhood without 
having had, at some time or other, a caged squirrel. This much 
is evident from the unanimity with which the earlier writers 
refrain from giving details of the behaviour of these animals, on 
the ground that this “‘ is familiar to everyone.”” Has the decline 
of our native red squirrel been caused, or contributed to, by 
the twin customs of hunting and caging it ? Or have both gone 
out of fashion through the reduction in its numbers ? In spite 
of assertions to the contrary, there is good reason to suppose 
that this decline had set in before the introduction of the 
grey squirrel, and that this latter has not so much ousted 
the red squirrel as filled the niche it formerly occupied. 

From all accounts, the red squirrel was a delightful and 


to be a nestling it has gained something which no amount 
of training or care by a human foster-parent will 
eradicate. Whatever it be, whether the natural un- 
folding of inherent characters or the teaching of its 
natural parents, this wildness indicates how great is 
the impressionability and how rapid the education of 
the wild young mammal. 

One writer describes the tamed squirrel as having the 
impudence and much of the intelligence of a monkey 
‘“* which it imitates also in its wastefulness and its chatter- 
ing cries.” More than one writer refers to its impatience 
and to the annoyance it displays when displeased or 
thwarted, and to its charm and intelligence coupled with 
an uncertain temper. These qualities seem to be present 
in the grey squirrel, except that the less desirable of them 
are emphasised. Taken at an early age it can be a 
charming pet at first, but soon becomes bad-tempered 
and is liable to give a quick nip with its sharp teeth. It 
is destructive, too, and if given the freedom of the house 
will nibble wallpaper, carpets, curtains, and almost every- 
thing of a vegetable nature. If allowed to roam the garden 
the consequences can be better imagined than described 
in view of the animal's liking for young shoots of almost 
any plant, tree or shrub. It is probable that this des- 
tructiveness, coupled with its habit of robbing birds’ 





WITH PLUMED TAIL COCKED, AND MISCHIEVOUS EYE AWARE OF EVERY 
MOVEMENT AROUND: A YOUNG GREY SQUIRREL, ABOUT TWO-THIRDS the ‘moment, in their true characters. There is a suggestion 
: : . : GROWN—A SPECIES WHICH HAS FOR LONG BSEN REPRESENTED TO Z ° ; ; * it i ; . 

adorable pet, provided it was taken very young, otherwise i Se ae a Seen Sane Gina Ge A cae a eee ee. es yee squalor is not their fault ; it is the social fabric, 
rarely lost its natural wildness. Apparently, once it has ceased _roop surety. (Copyright Photograph by Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth.) 





real earth and water—English earth and water—and the 
soldiers are flesh and blood. And there is no fuss, 

After this heroic simplicity one must expect a fall. 
And “‘ The Wayward Bus,’’ by John Steinbeck (Heine- 
mann ; 9s. 6d.), seemed to me a fall, in spite of its assurance 
and talent. It starts with almost a hint of magic. In California, 
at a cross-roads named Rebel Corners, there is a bus station and 
garage. Juan drives the bus ; his jealous, fiendish and adoring 
wife keeps the restaurant. The day before there has been a 
breakdown and to-day the auspices are queer; there is a 
“* feeling ’’ about. Still, off they go—Juan and Mr. Pritchard, 
the “ normal ”’ business man, and his cold wife, who rules by 
sweetness and appalling headaches ; and their highly-sexed, 
rebellious daughter ; and little Ernest of the “‘ trick company ”’ ; 
and an old local malcontent ; and a new arrival, Camille, whose 
sex attraction is overpowering. Not that so much was required ; 
for almost all the men are sex-obsessed in one way or other, 
and the sex-obsession of the women, though sometimes negative, 
is equally constant. However, to return to the bus. It has two 
more passengers : Pimples from_the garage, a libidinous, spotty 
youth who wants to gape at Camille, and Norma from the 
restaurant, who has quarrelled with Juan’s wife and thrown 
up her job. Norma is plain, with a consuming ideal love for 
Clark Gable. She is perhaps the nicest of them. 

There are two loops of river, but the first bridge, after heavy 
rain, proves unsafe, and finally they take the old, abandoned 
road round about. And Juan concludes a secret pact with his 
friend the Virgin of Guadalupe. If they stick, he will simply 
walk off to Mexico. If he can get them through, he will. They 
stick—but not without some encouragement. And off he walks, 
ostensibly to find help. However, because he cheated or for 
other reasons, the escape palis, and he decides to go back. 
Meanwhile, the rest have come out a shade more freely, for 


and soon, And certainly the author knows a vast deal about 
them. Also he knows everything about Rebel Corners, 
how it got its name, and why the bridges were inade- 
quate, and how the old road came into being.... But 
we are not in good company, and we are going nowhere. 

Then there are two love stories, as unlike as possible. 
In “An English Summer,’’ by Alec Brown (Win- 
gate ; 10s. 6d.), love is the pretext, Anglo-Soviet relations 
are the theme. Novoselski, a plant biologist, has been 
chosen to work in Cambridge for a year or two. At 
Dr. Wilson’s research institute, he and Mary Dring fall in 
love. He asks in vain to be recalled ; he is a very earnest 
young man, fanatical about his work and fervently loyal. 
On the other hand, this is a great passion. They become 
lovers. . There may be something comic in the outraged 
feelings of Colonel Hudson, an American who tries to inter- 
fere on “‘ racial’ grounds ; but the menace of the “ iron 
curtain ”’ is real. Novoselski puts it all down to the Eng- 
lish—those crafty hypocrites. In his eyes Soviet policy, 
Soviet everything, is right. And here his own chief, 
Dr. Wilson, questions the value of their own work. 
Oh, what a country, what a people ! 

But now caprice, which has been hovering, gets the 
upper hand. The nameless “ author” has already figured 
in a discussion on the Soviet Union and explained what to 
think. -Now he turns out to be writing the story—with 
alternativeendings. One, Novoselski becomes increasingly 


nests of eggs and young, is responsible, more than its ana - 
} - paren o Gs wa ae hostile and suspicious, and rushes off. Two, he stays on, 


affinities, for the designation “‘ tree-rat.”” 

As in all species where the young are born blind, the 
mother chooses a secluded and well-hidden nesting drey 
for the reception of her offspring, but once past the helpless stage they quickly master 
the first stages of learning to live in the trees. In late June, or early July, the three 
to five that form the average litter can be seen at their antics, playing together in 
the branches near their home, chasing each other, learning to cling, if need be, with 
one claw only to the bark, with their plumed tails cocked and mischievous eye aware 
of every movement around. To the human eye their play is as attractive as that of 
any group of kittens, oom to the young squirrels themselves it has doubtless a 


strictly utilitarian basis. 
may or ‘may not be revived. Squirrel hunts, with more lethal weapons 


Squirrel pie 
than formerly, have been revived. But the keeping of squirrels as pets cannot achieve 
its former popularity, with the red squirrel so rare, and it being forbidden by law to 
keep the grey squirrel in a cage. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 


OF PAPER SHAVINGS. THESE ANIMALS ARE BLIND AT BIRTH. 


Copyright of the Zoological Society of London. 





and is forced by Soviet policy into staying for ever. It is 
a judgment on this whimsy that the rejected, “ unhappy ” 
ending should be so much the best. Novoselski’s character and attitude are first-rate, and there 
is a very generous sympathy for the Soviet or losing side. If only the caprice were cut out. 
“‘ Love Affair,’’ by Eleanor Farjeon (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), ought to have more space. 
For it isa gay, touching, charming story ; charmingly “period.” A forgotten sketch-book of 
the 1870’s—a woman’s back—a woman’s hands shelling peas—a woman’s terrible hat, over 
and over again—what did they once mean? They meant that Pierre, an impudent young 
artist, fell in love with the respectable Denise—at St. Cloud—for her respectability. And 
swept her off her firm, provincial feet. And they took a cottage in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
and had two blissful months—Denise had won a prize in the lottery. And then they moved 
on to the sea, and somehow it was all over. There is a delightful perfume in the story— 
of love and gaiety, and a French-Bohemian, impressionist Never-never-land. And the 
plain, respectable Denise, rechristened Dou-Dou, is movingly incongruous. K. Joun. 
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LEONARDO’S “THE LAST SUPPER”: 
PERIL PAST AND NEW PROTECTION. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI'S FAMOUS “LAST SUPPER,” EXECUTED BETWEEN 1494-97 ON ONE OF THE 
END WALLS OF THE REFECTORY OF S. MARIA DELLE GRAZIE, MILAN: IT ESCAPED DAMAGE DURING 
THE WAR, AND EXPERTS HAVE BEEN CONSIDERING METHODS FOR ITS PRESERVATION, 


AFTER THE BOMB-HITS OF AUGUST 1943: THE REFECTORY OF S. MARIA DELLE 
GRAZIE, MILAN, WITH “‘ THE LAST SUPPER” BEHIND ITS PROLECTIVE WALL. 


i eer 


‘““THE LAST SUPPER” AS IT IS TO-DAY: MONKS ARE LOOKING AT THE HYGROMETERS IN SHOWING HOW THE HYGROMETERS ARE PLACED : WORKMEN MOUNTING A LADDER TO INSTALL ONE. 
THE REBUILT REFECTORY, INSTALLED TO RECORD THE HUMIDITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. ANOTHER IS LYING ON THE SHELF IN THE CENTRE, ACROSS THE DOOR CUT IN THE PICTURE. 


The preservation of Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece, ‘* The Last Supper,"’ painted between | the refectory facing the picture collapsed, bringing down the roof. The wall supporting 
1494-97 on one of the end walls of the refectory of the Monastery of S. Maria delle Grazie, the painting had last been repaired in 1924 and stood up well. It has since been further 
Milan (and disfigured about 1700 by the cutting of a door through part of it) has long | strengthened. Experts found that only an area of about 10 centimetres square—the tunic 
been a matter of concern to experts and art-lovers. Comparatively soon after it was of St. James the Greater, which had always been materially weak—showed noticeable 
painted, flaking and scaling set in and hard crusts of mildew formed, dissolved and re-formed | alteration. Air-conditioning is now regarded as most important for the preservation of 
with changes of weather. Unskilled eighteenth-century restorers failed to arrest the the masterpiece. Hygrometers have been installed to record changes in humidity, and 
trouble; but later, Cavaliere Cavenaghi was more successful. He also uncovered the | __ it is stated that the picture is now covered with glass. On this page we give photographs 
lunettes and decorated vaulting above the picture. During the war,‘ The Last Supper" ___ illustrating the scene of devastation after the 1943 bombing, with the protective casing 
was covered, walled, supported by steel scaffolding and sandbagged; and when the of the wall bearing “‘ The Last Supper”’ in place, the picture as it was before the 1939-45 
Monastery was hit by a bomb in August 1943, it escaped damage, although the wall of war, and as it appears to-day in the reconstructed refectory. 
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MASTERPIECES ON 


“THE POSTMAN ROULIN.” ARLES. 1889. 
MORE INTERESTING THAN MOST,’’ WROTE THE ARTIST, 
WHO PAINTED THIS SITTER SIX TIMES. 
(Lent by the Kriller-Miiller Museum.) 


“ THREE TREES.”” AUVERS-SUR-OISE. 1890. ONE OF THE PICTURES PAINTED 
IN THE LAST YEAR OF THE ARTIST’S LIFE. 
(Lent by the Kriller-Miller Museum.) 


“THE ARTIST AT HIS EASEL.” 1888, THIS IS 
USUALLY ASSIGNED TO THE ARLES PERIOD BUT 
IS MORE LIKELY TO HAVE BEEN PAINTED IN PARIS. 


(Lent by Ir. V. W. van Gogh.) 


In our issue dated December 20 we gave a page of reproductions of drawings 
from the great exhibition of the work of Vincent van Gogh, arranged by the 
Arts Council of Great Britain at the Tate Gallery, where it will remain until 
January 14, 1948, when it goes to Birmingham and Glasgow. On this page and 
the facing one we reproduce a selection from the paintings on view. Most of 
the exhibits come from two famous Continental collections, owned by the Kréller- 
Miller Museum, and Ir. V. W. van Gogh, nephew of the artist, and they exhibit 
every phase of Vincent van Gogh's development as an artist and the full range 
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VIEW AT LONDON’S GREAT 


“THE BERCEUSE”’ (MADAME ROULIN). ARLES. 
ALMOST CERTAINLY THE LAST OF VAN GOGH’S FIVE 
PORTRAITS OF THIS SITTER. 

(Lent by the Kriller-Miller Museum.) 


“ STILL LIFE, WITH A PLASTER STATUETTE.” PARIS. 
1887. A PARTICULARLY BEAUTIFUL WORK OF THE PARIS 
PERIOD. 

(Lent by the Kriller-Miiller Museum.) 


Dec. 27, 1947 


VAN GOGH EXHIBITION. 


1889. ** SELF-PORTRAIT.”” PARIS. DURING HIS _ PARIS 

PERIOD (MARCH 1886 TO FEBRUARY 1888), VAN GOGH 

WAS CONSIDERABLY INFLUENCED BY THE iMPRESSIONISTS. 
(Lent by Ir. V. W. van Gogh.) 


aortess a! 


“INTERIOR OF A RESTAURANT.” PARIS. SUMMER, 1887. WHEN IN PARIS VAN GOGH FOR A 


TIME BECAME INTERESTED BY THE POINTILLISTE TECHNIQUE. 
(Lent by the Kroller-Miller Museum.) 


WINTER, “THE %ZOUAVE OFFICER MILLIET.” ARLES. 1888. 

“IF HE POSED BETTER HE WOULD GIVE ME GREAT 

PLEASURE,” WROTE VAN GOGH OF THIS SITTER. 
(Lent by the Kroller-Miilller Museum.) 


The works of the Dutch period (1880-86) are low in tone and 
quiet in colour. During the Paris period (1886-88) van Gogh was influenced by 
the Impressionists and by Japanese art, and in 1888, when he went to Arles 
and joined Gauguin, he began to paint in the brilliant, exuberant manner with 
which he is generally associated. He then produced great works, including the 
famous ‘‘ Sunflowers,”” which the late Roger Fry described as belonging to “a 
moment of fortunate self-confidence, a moment when the feverish intensity of his 
emotional reaction to nature put no undue strain upon his powers of realisation.” 


of his genius. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE WIDE RANGE OF VAN GOGH’S ART: 
LANDSCAPES, PORTRAITS, STILL LIFE, AND SACRED PICTURES. 


““MLLE. GACHET PLAYING THE PIANO.” 
‘“ WOMAN BESIDE A CRADLE.” PARIS. SPRING, 1887. A WORK ) , me 6 ‘ 4 . AUVERS-SUR-OISE. JUNE 1890. 
OF THE PARIS PERIOD, SHOWING IMPRESSIONIST INFLUENCE. . . . (Lent by the Kunstmuseum, Basle.) 


(Lent by Ir. V. W. van Gogh.) ‘THE PIETA”’ (AFTER A LITHOGRAPH BY DELACROIX)., AUVERS-SUR- 


OISE. JUNE 1890, THE 2ND VERSION. (Lent by Ir. V. W. van Gogh.) 


me 


“3 


: Fhe lense tn rt Sp 


. “* THE w (PRE hag 

‘““ THE GARDEN OF ST. PAUL’S HOSPITAL AT SAINT REMY.” THE ROAD WITH CYPREOSES SAINT REMY 
MAY-JUNE 1889. PAINTED IN THE ASYLUM. “VIEW OF SAINTES-MARIES-DE-LA-MER.” ARLES. JUNE 1888, = ; 

(Lent by the Kréller-Miller Museum.) (Lent by the Kréller-Maller Museum.) (Lent by the Kriller-Miller Museum.) 


FTER Vincent 

van Gogh's 
terrible breakdown 
occurred, he was, 
from May 1889 till 
May 1890, in an 
asylum at Saint 
Rémy, where, during 
periods of lucidity, 
he worked in the 
garden. The -em- 
phasis on movement 
and the restless 
rhythm of many of 
his later paintings 
no doubt reflected 
the agitation of his 
mind. During the 
last year of his life, 
1890, he became the 
patient and the friend 
of Dr. Gachet; and 
painted portraits of 
both the doctor and 
his daughter. On 
July 27 van Gogh 
shot himself in the 
chest, and he died on 
July 29, 1890. During 


his lifetime the genius 
VAN GOGH of this great Post- “STILL LIFE, WITH SABOTS.” NUENEN. NOV. 1884—APRIL 1885. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE DUTCH PERIOD. 
(Lent by the Kréller-Millery Museum.) 


“ RoOsSES.”” PARIS 1886. AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK WHICH VINCENT 
ACCOMPLISHED DURING HIS PARIS PERIOD, Impressionist was 
(Lent by the Krdller-Miller Museum.) unrecognised. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD. 
DO not normally take a stop-watch to the theatre, so I cannot say how long Bernard 
Miles, at the New Theatre, devotes to the Inquisitor’s speech in “‘ Saint Joan,” which 

begins : “ If you had seen what I have seen of heresy. .” The speech is written so 
cogently, and Mr. Miles delivers it with so much persuasion—not clamped to his chair as 
many Inquisitors have been in the past—that the time seems short. But look at the speech 
in the text—two or three pages of it—and you wonder again both at Shaw’s daring and 
his gift for getting the ear of his playgoers. No easy snip-snappery for him: this is 
eloquence to be pondered (like those speeches of Ulysses in ** Troilus and Cressida,” which 
I hope the producer will leave uncut in next year’s Stratford revival, no matter how 
many Polonius-whispers of “‘ This is too long” afflict his mind). 

There is another speech of teasing length in ‘‘ The Apple Cart ” ; Cedric Hardwicke, as 
Magnus, used to go through it with the supreme command, the suppleness, of Wooderson 
running the mile. At the end of “* Back to Methuselah ” we have that majestic utterance 
of Lilith. Fine words indeed; Shaw long ago broke the convention that any long 
speech—unless in blank verse or melodrama’s fustian-prose—must be considered 
untheatrical. We are trained; to-day, when the Shavian glow is on the spoken word, 
we accept it without question. 

It has been a high year for the Old Master. “‘ Saint Joan” is a superb revival in which 
Celia Johnson gives what is perhaps the best performance of 1947. You can object that 
she is not the complete Joan ; indeed, there is little in her of the Maid in armour, the 
heroine of the bridge of Orleans. But she is, and movingly, the Maid inspired, sustained 
by faith that burns in her with a white fire. At first you 
do not feel that this slender, soft-spoken girl will hold 
the play ; at Vaucouleurs, and at Chinon, she seems tc 
lack Joan’s flash. Doubt vanishes ; and when it is all 
over, and the flame has faded from the hall of Rouen, 
and the radiance from the bedchamber of Charies the 
Victorious, you remember most clearly the sound of 
those low, steady tones: *‘ Here in this corner, where 
the bells come down from heaven, and the echoes linger, 
or in the fields, where they come from a distance through 
the quiet of the countryside, my voices are in them.” 
There are other fine performances : Alec Guinness as the 
wry, lumpish Dauphin ; Mark Dignam’s Cauchon, with a 
steely glint; Harry Andrews as the medizval flourish 
that is Warwick ; and Jobn Clements as Dunois. But 
the nighi belongs to Joan, to this Maid like a 
shining flower. 

Bernard Miles, who speaks the Inquisitor with an 
unaffected force, would testify no doubt to the quality 
of the writing. Actors are usually grateful to Shaw, 
whatever task he sets them: the long speeches are 
balanced and judged, no word-spinning orations but 
compact of lines that ring on the tongue. Shaw has 
always been able to write plays for the player—not, 
curiously, so general a habit among dramatists as you 
might think, We saw another, and an earlier, example 
of his skill in the rarely-done “ John Bull’s Other 
Island” at the Embassy Theatre recently. Here 
again he has caressed and fondled the written 
word so that it becomes the spoken word with a 
minimum of fretting. ‘* John Bull,” the answer 
of a Dublin man to the Saxon creation of an Irish 
Pat rushing with a shillelagh from the peat-bogs, 
has been sadly overlooked. It was well that the 
Dublin Gate Theatre should bring it back to us: 
this cast acted with needful gusto (even if some of 
the smaller parts were rough), and I disagreed with 
the view that Hilton Edwards overplayed the 
wandering Englishman. Shaw means Broadbent 
to be as exuberantly comic as he is likeable. 
Hilton Edwards had a bouncing good humour ; he 
was the amiable ass Broadbent should be; both 
he and Michael MacLiammoir—voice of the true 
Ireland—curled their tongues around the Shavian 
speech. 

It is a delight to hear such dialogue as this, 
not just the flit-flitter of playwriting in Morse code. 
Telfer, in Pinero’s “‘ Trelawny of the * Wells,’ ” 
complained that Tom Wrench’s new comedy was 
“ line-y, so very line-y,” with nothing “to dig 
the teeth into.””. He would hardly complain about 
Shaw, but he might be enraged by; some of the 
day’s tic-tac writing, agreeable enough when a 
dramatist with the expertness of Noel Coward 
sustains a sharp tiddlywinks-flippancy, but death 
to the serious play. Few writers will venture now 
upon a speech of more than average length, or 
dovetail and varnish their dialogue in the manner 
of the ‘nineties and of the Edwardian decade. 
Some actors find dialogue of this kind hard to 
manage. Shaw’s speeches date very little, but 
those of Pinero and Jones need a special style of 
delivery, a precision and poise that many of our 
young actors have little chance of acquiring. 

Think only of Cayley Drummle's description of the second Lady Orreyed, or of Sir 
Christopher Deering’s fourth-act speech in ** The Liars,” or of the passage in which Peter 
Mottram, the raisonneur of “ Mid-Channel,”’ describes the Channel ridge and compares 
it to that shoal on which so many marriages founder. To-day our spoken word often 
lacks the relish, the roll, the grand manner. (This reminds me that recently at the 
London Casino, an indifferent variety programme was irradiated by the appearance of 
Gillie Potter in full Hogsnorton majesty. There was a dignified gusto here, a fullness, a 
roundness, that made me think of Potter for the moment as the Pinero of our comedians.) 

Apart from the roll of their spoken word, Pinero and Jones were, of course, champions 
of the well-carpentered, solidly-based late-Victorian and Edwardian drawing-room drama. 
Wilde said once, with malice : ‘“‘ The first rule of playwriting is not to write like Henry Arthur 
Jones ; the second and the third rules are the same.” But there are far worse models 
in the theatre—not least, Wilde himself. Both Pinero and Jones might have approved 
of scenes in “ The Blind Goddess” (Apollo), a carefully-wrought drama with a midway 
trial, that has about it an air of the old school. (‘Some talk of Alexander. . . .”) It 
is acted with style and spirit by Basil Radford— 


SHAW'S, “ SAINT JOAN,” 


to this Maid like a shining flower.” 








‘* THOU CANST NOT FOOL ME. WHERE BE DAUPHIN ? "—JOAN (CELIA JOHNSON) HAS ARRIVED AT 
CHINON TO SEEK OUT THE DAUPHIN. A SCENE FROM JOHN BURRELL’S PRODUCTION OF BERNARD 
PRESENTED BY THE OLD VIC COMPANY AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


In his article on this page Mr. Trewin describes “Saint Joan” as “a superb revival in 
which Celia Johnson gives what is perhaps the best performance J 1947.” He says 
that there are other fine performances in this play, “ But the night belongs to Joan, 
Our photograph of the scene in the Throne Room 
at Chinon, March 8, 1429, shows (!. to r.) La Tremouille, Constable of France (Michael 
Raghan); the Archbishop of Rheims (Kenneth Edwards) ; Joan (Celia Johnson) ;$ the 

Gilles de Rais, Bluebeard (James Lytton); 


Duchess de la Tremouille (Patricia Burke) ; 
and (right) the Dauphin (Alec Guinness). 
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CALLING ALL LOVERS OF POETRY. 


O those who seek to link the literary leanings of a people with the social and politicai 
atmosphere of the age, there must be significance in a return to the poets of the 
past. For nearly half a century we have lived in “ an age of endless distractions and of 
violent externalisation,’’ to quote one of the writers whose work comes within our pur- 
view this week. That such conditions have affected not only poets but artists at large 
is manifest. To what, then, can we attribute a renascence of the great Victorians, seen 
in reprints and commentaries, a fostering of the classics, evidenced in new translations 
and biographies, a delving into long-forgotten literary treasure-chests ? The question 
must be left with the reader. It is provoked by several volumes of poetry just to hand. 
First comes “‘ Selected Poems of Tennyson,’’ edited with an introduction by Sir John 
Squire (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.). It has been the fashion to speak lightly and condescendingly 
of Tennyson. ‘ There is always a reaction,” says Sir John, “‘ after their deaths, against 
great writers who have been very popular in their lifetimes. Dogs who would not have 
barked behind powerful living heels have their day when the heels are no longer active.” 
He shows how empty are the yappings in the case of Tennyson. His selections have been 
made to recall attention to the poet’s many-sided genius, and his comments are as helpful 
and illustrative as one could desire. ‘*‘ He had that in him which fled behind the medizval 
arras from the horrors of the Industrial Revolution ”’ ; ‘‘ He was one of the few Laureates 
who have ever done their public job well’’; ‘‘ Compressed in that poem [‘ The Daisy ’] 
there is as much graphic information as could be found in a whole travel-diary by an 
ordinary tourist.” If, as Sir John declares, the general public has never entirely aban- 
doned Tennyson, this selection of what he considers the 
greater work will serve as the best possible guide to 
some most beautiful poetry. 4 
Two other Victorian poets all too often regarded as 
“literary fossils’ are the Brownings, though it cannot 
be denied that stage and cinema have provoked interest 
in the human aspect which may, in turn, have prompted 
some literary curiosity. Those “fossils,” as Clifford 
Bax reminds us in his anthology ‘ The Poetry of the 
Brownings ’’ (Muller; 10s. 6d.), contributed to the 
achievements of the third of our most brilliant literary 
phases. And of those Victorian achievements, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s novel in blank verse, ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’”’ says Mr. Bax, may well be the finest achieve- 
ment of any woman in any art. So his first excerpts 
are from it : and if his thousand lines send the present- 
day reader to seek the 10,000 of the full poem, he will 
have rendered a service to our generation. . The bulk 
of the poems he has selected are by Robert Browning. 
In his postscript, he makes the thought-provoking 
statement that the decline in the popularity of the 
Brownings has been due to a “‘ doubt ”’ concerning God, 
to the fact that most young readers are neither 
Christians nor Liberals, and to the poets’ intimidating 
long-windedness. 


“a SUPERB REVIVAL "—CELIA JOHNSON (CENTRE) IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF “‘ SAINT - 1 7 : : : 
vi ntroduction 

JOAN’ PREDICTS THAT THE WIND WILL CHANGE ITS QUARTER. (LEFT) JOHN Kathleen Hoagland ends her gorous introd 

CLEMENTS AS DUNOIS, BASTARD OF ORLEANS, AND (RIGHT) HIS PAGE (FRANK DUNCAN), 


to “‘ r000 Years of Irish Poetry ’’ (Falcon Press; 25s.), 
with the words: ‘ Let there be a return to the 
medieval feeling for the universal character of 
truth.” That feeling is certainly to be found in this 
panorama of Irish poetry from pagan times to the 
present. Of modern Irish politics and their impress 
on Irish literature she says that ‘‘ some day the wet 
blanket of censorship will be lifted and those who 
live and write in Ireland will be permitted to have 
their books published in their own country.’”’ But, 
interesting and provocative though Mrs. Hoagland 
be—she is an Irishwoman married to an American— 
it is the matter she has assembled in this bulky 
volume of 960 pages which holds the lover of poetry. 
Beginning with translations from the ancient 
Gaelic, she continues right through to the work 
of the young poets of to-day who are the vanguard 
of the latest revival in Irish letters. There is a 
fourteenth-century Rabelaisian satire, ‘‘ The Land 
of Cockaigne ’’ which, only within the last year or 
so, has been ascribed definitely to an Irish author, 
Friar Michael of Kildare. There are lyrics and 
elegies, street ballads and patriotic hymns, dramatic 
epics and contemplative pieces. It is a marvel- 
lous collection. 

I might well have prefaced this commentary 
by quoting words with which Marcel Arland opens 
his introduction to the first volume of “‘ Anthology 
of European Poetry’’ (Allan Wingate; r15s.), a 
volume dealing with French poets of the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century : Machault to Malherbe. 
They are : *‘ Poetry is the deepest expression and 
the purest creation of mankind.”’ It is an assertion 
which fits in with the books under notice, and not 
least this collection, dominated, as it is, by the 
figures of Villon, Ronsard, Charles d’Orleans and 
Agrippa d’Aubigné. And yet many of these poets, 
like our own, suffered eclipse. Says M. Arland: 
“. . . for two centuries Ronsard and the Pléiade were held in great discredit ; the glory of 
Agrippa d’Aubigné is still something new and fresh to us.’’ Altogether thirty-nine poets 
are represented. Each poem is printed in the original French, with an English translation 
by William Stirling facing it. We find such favourites as Villon’s “ Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis” and Ronsard’s “ Quand vous serez bien vieille,” to mention but a couple ; 
and tread less familiar ground with Christine de Pisan’s rondeau, “* Rians vairs yeulx”’ 
(Laughing green eyes), and Olivier Basselin’s song of the toper to his nose, ‘ Beau nez, 
dont les rubis ont cousté mainte pippe.”” Succeeding volumes are to deal in like manner 
with Spanish, Italian, German and other European poetry. 

According to Clifford Bax, most European poetry seems clumsy and verbose when we 
see how the Chinese poets approached their art. He suggests that ‘‘ we could with great 
benefit try to bring into our own verse the clarity, the precision and something of the 
emotional quarter-tones in which the Chinese poets excelled.”” That being so, it is strange— 
perhaps disturbing—to read ‘‘ Contemporary Chinese Poetry,’’ edited with an introduction 
by Robert Payne (Routledge ; 10s. 6d.) ; for Mr. Payne would seem to say that modern 
Chinese poets have jettisoned nearly all the ancient 
poetic traditions of their race. We are told that Wen 








serious for once—Wypdham Goldie, Joan Haythorne, = 
and Marian Spencer. The author, Sir Patrick 
Hastings, does not let his legal-social drama dive 
into trivial chatter; there are moments whén one 
murmurs instinctively, “‘ What would Pinero have 
done?” Not, you notice, ** What would Shaw have 
said?” This piece, with its armoury of theatrical 
devices, is not of Shaw’s world. It is a play of “ The 


for six or twelve months ? 


Illustrated London 


situation, excellent of its kind; but when we think 1, New Oxford Street, 





of G.B.S., it is of the natural Director of the Spoken 


AN IDEAL NEW YEAR PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad 
than a subscription to “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
give them to receive this ieee ine ae een "eee: openly defies the ancient tradition of Chinese poetry. 
scription rates may be had on application to the Publisher, 
News,””" Commonwealth House, 


} 

| Yi-tuo, one of the “ fathers” of modern Chinese 
poetry, forms part of the advance guard which believes 
that China has everything to learn from the West and 
little enough from Confucius, and that Tien Chien 


The selections show all this and, in the words of 
Mr. Payne, those who still think of Chinese poetry as 
the graceful accomplishment of retired sages may do 
well to ponder the brutality, power and honesty 


' 
; 
London, W.C.1. 
——— of that produced to-day. W. R. CALVERT. 
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Weston’s 
Chocolate 
Table Fingers 


but it’s the test of taste that | pound! Your grocer may not 


matters. So smooth and rich always have them, but when he 
is the chocolate, so crisp and can supply.you, how delightfully 
good is the biscuit inside. And | you will be rewarded for asking. 


Price 2/4d. a pound. 





you get 20 or more in a quarter 
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GIVE HER A HOOVER 


—YOUW LL GIVE HER THE BEST 













Hore 
The World's Best Cleaner 

— at the pre-war price! 

Give her a Hoover Cleaner and you give 
her the best—freedom from cleaning 
Nothing will 
please her so much. The latest models — 
with all modern refinements—are still 
available at pre-war prices, plus purchase tax, 


drudgery for years to come. 


of course. Ask your Author- 
ised Hoover Dealerto demon- 
strate. There is a model for 


every size and type of home. 


cod 
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Prices from £10.10.0 to £20.8.0 (plus Purchase Tax) 
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Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for 
which the crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it 
impossible for Harris Tweed to besold at a low price. But think 
what you get! Magic of moor and mountain in its patterns... 
long wear far beyond the life of other fabrics . . . the inescapable 
rightness of Harris Tweed for every outdoor occasion. 
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Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
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PLANNED DELAY 


“ That’s a very opulent looking | 


| “I have advised him that delivery 
will be delayed at least 18 months 


cigar, Williams; won the Club 
sweep or something ? ” 


** I have been lunching our oldest 
overseas customer.”’ 


“A Phoenician, I presume. 
What does he want, two crates 
of woad, free-on-coracle ? ” 


“ He is enquiring about the delivery 
of his floating dock.” 


** Are we to send it, or will the 


ROSE’ S— There is no substitute 





gentleman take it with him ? ” 


and he is delighted.” 


** Delighted ! He must be one 
of those planning types.”’ 


“* He is. He’s most anxious that 
appropriate festivities should ac- 
company the launching and is 
confident that by that time Rose’s 
Lime Juice will once again de in 
Sree and quantitative supply.” 




















You can now by 
a Swan and make 
wiiling a pleasure! 
Ath preisistently 
till you ge hold 
of this treasure! 
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ACCEPTED THE WORLD 
OVER AS THE IDEAL 
JAMAICA RUM, DARK, 
MELLOW AND MATURE 


THE RUM [1 
that’s matured _ 
and bottled in C4 
JAMAICA 
* 
70° PROOF 


Max. Price 
34/- bottle 






This is the season for hot punches. Try 
*MYERS MERRY-MERRY-BE’ 
Four parts “‘ Myers ”’ 

One part Lime Cordial 
Pour on boiling water 
Add sugar to taste, and serve 
with powdered Cinnamon or Nutmeg 
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Four- 
Poster 


THE BEDCHAMBERS Of the old 
coaching inns had as an inevitable 
feature the four-poster. Great 
pride was often taken in its 
design—both by the craftsman 
and the good inn-keeper. The 
prettiest bed-posts were of the 








Side lever and leverless from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot : 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 
MAMIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.I 





Georgian period—many of them 
credited to Hepplewhite. Though 
the four-poster is a thing of the 
past, good craftsmanship in 
other directions still goes hand in 
hand with hospitality 
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friendly 
Inn 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 







When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC ~- VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT? ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “‘In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 
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Y The processing of cotton and wool 
yarns plays Old Harry with ordinary 
metals, but here is an example of tricky 
tube manipulation in stainless steel designed 
to play Old Harry with Old Harry himself 
and at the same time relieve the manufacturer of 
one of his more troublesome problems. Admitting 
that it is not customary for the best arguments to 
have holes in them, Accles & Pollock point out that 


their steel tubes have 


ee always been noted for - 
J/ \¥ their exceptional 
uy \\ qualities and this one Th e CT aft sman- b u1 lt ty re 





is no exception. 
for the Silent Sports Car 
ACCLES AND POLLOCK 


Makers & manipulators of seamless 
tubes in stainless and other steels vic 
ENTLE CARS AR FITTED AS ORIGINA EQUIPMENT 


A ® COMPANY: OLDBURY- BIRMINGHAM 
- NDIA — THE FINEST TYRES MADE 
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Or a. bob oe 7 
Was ~ , THE COMMON COLD 
F-LLAV Oc URN "1, ) 
; a a 2 
ia V —a plan for its prevention 
"1, Every year, many thousands of Prevention of Colds J 
people ecccnaitialle avoid colds lwo Serocalcin tablets arc taken ) 
4 , RE daily for 30 days. In many 
with the help of Serocalcin. Its ings lac ae ; : 
; ‘ cases this gives 3 to 4 month ” 
4 use, both in the prevention and | jmmunity from colds. 
treatment of the common cold, | Treatment of an existing Cold 
has given consistently satisfac- Three tablets are taken threc ) 
tory results. Serocalcin is not re daily. Comn en in the 
infallible, but its record is such  °2*!Y stages of a cold this often " 
BY APPOINTED BAKERS ee ee clears up the attack in 3 10 4 
that it merits a trial by everyone | days, Serocalcin is suitable for ) 


subject to colds. adults and children 

e Serocalcin is available in two sizes: All whe 2 from coids ar ted ’ 1, 7 
60 tablets for the immunising course to Har d sboratori: td.. Watford. for 1 ’ 
and 20 tablets for treatment. y LA / 


cs Tn We ee ae: 
N FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


‘ = I/orn in, 
:- 2S - Te Se ee oy, Qe RK eOQ eh 45 c , FF FS 6 ae A= , 
shina ———— COs 


Fernanpez =KERFOOTS.  vzoxan’ 
FINO MEDICINAL 


sinh PASTILLES 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


"DS S SKS 
> 
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ainling 


Bjonano pay foss 







1 me- 
1 Y y SS ~~ 
based on the skill LPS 


S 
io) 


C e 
A yee Cllee 


) hyn _ 


and experience of 





three generations 


TOOTHPASTE 





Wy’ 
Voy 























| NOW OBTAINABLE IN | | ’ ’ 
SHERRY edn geese | | SLOE GIN * FLOM All CHEMISTS 
eL Fernanoerd ASK YOUR RETAILER } THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, \ w/ fx Vite ‘all: ital 4 f4/ 

Bs —- Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire NS 

socicisaes a ree 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. {his periodical is sold subject to the tollowimg condit namely, t rst » 
ent, I i d t posed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2 1 tl I 
condit I n any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of a pul 
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HUMBER 


hit 
CEP EN, D 


CHAMPIO 


PLUGS 





So do - « » ALVIS, ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY, 

AUSTIN, FORD, HILLMAN, JAGUAR, LAGONDA, 

M.G., MORGAN, MORRIS, RILEY, SINGER, 

STANDARD, _SUNBEAM- TALBOT, TRIUMPH, 
WOLSELEY. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPION FOR 


LONG MILEAGE ce 
TYRE en 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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DRESS COACH BY 
THRUPP & MABERLY 
9 


PS 


LONDON 
1760-1947 


The stronger a. Ls Mts 
e Alt 


the edge — ‘ 

g hk, the centusted 
* J 

the longer its life! ~ | 

A razor blade must be strong if it is to retain its sy 

sharpness. Gillette edges have three facets which form a 

shoulder or buttress — giving strength where an 

unsupported edge soon breaks down. Because 

they are both sharp and strong, Gillette blades 

give you cleaner, smoother shaves — yet 

reduce shaving costs by longer life. 


























‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gilletie 
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